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TAKING ACCOUNT OF STOCK. 


PRESUME that nothing is more common among the 
members of a class, soon to graduate from college, than 
a feeling of disappointment at the absence of those results 
they had expected to attain from a college course. If the 
four years of that course have been squandered, disappoint- 
ment and even remorse are natural and well-timed. For 
“golden opportunities,” misimproved, constitute the sole 
occasion for remorse. ‘ Opportunity,” said an Arab sage, 
“is a steed that must be caught and ridden without saddle 
or bridle.” Dallying with her is as dangerous as it is 
foolish. 

But whosoever can look back over four years of college 
life, well spent, should have—can have no good reason to 
feel disappointed. And yet, I doubt not, he is often con- 
scious of such a feeling. But it is because he has expected 
too much from a collegiate education. | think, however, 
that such disappointment can be shown to be both un- 
necessary and unreasonable. 

In making a brief attempt to do this, I shall proceed, of 
course, on the hypothesis that we have improved our time. 
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Few, it is true, have done this absolutely as well as they 
might, but many have made honest and unremitting efforts 
to do so, and have succeeded in making as good use of 
their privileges here, as the greater part of mankind make 
of any that fall to their lot. 

And now that we pause fora moment to “ take account 
of stock,” before we commence our various life-works, 
can we find ourselves in possession of anything that is 
really an adequate and satisfactory return for our time and 
labor? If we cherished the expectation of finding ourselves, 
at the end of four years spent in college, prodigies in any 
particular direction, we are inevitably, yet very natu rally, 
disappointed. If we even expected to be at our gradua- 
tion, of any immediate use, save to a very limited extent, 
in any of the customary avocations of life, we are again 
disappointed, and it is no wonder that we are. A contrary 
state of affairs could only result from the discipline we 
have had, on the supposition that a college was a machine, 
in which, as is sometimes the case in the mechanical arts, 
the raw material is put in at one end—the finished pro- 
duct, in all its possible perfection comes out at the other. 
The finished human product is only seen, if at all, at the 
end of life. No! we must look for humbler and more 
reasonable effects of our college course, and these we 
shall surely find. Time, honestly employed in college, 
has not been wasted, but has yielded us solid advantages— 
healthy blossoms, that shall in due time give place to the 
rich fruit of fortune and fame. The fruit would be 
abnormal and unhealthy, did it appear in early spring, 
upon the bare twigs. It was as unreasonable to expect it, 
if we fell into that mistake, as it is for us now to despair 
(when we can find only blossoms) of ever enjoying the 
fruit they invariably precede and predict. 

If | were called upon to state as briefly as | could what 
I deemed the advantages that a college course, suitably 
improved, affords, | should answer; “ Valuable habits.” 
I do not conceive that we caw gain much else directly trom 
our course; and any one should be disposed, it seems to 
me, to be fully content, if he has gained these. I refer, of 
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course, solely to the mental advantages. I do not mean 
to depreciate the benefits to be gained from college in a 
social point of view, for | regard these as both numerous 
and important. Nor do | have any desire to intimate that 
we have not gained much actua/ knowledge that will 
henceforth be of great practical value to us; but the grand 
value of a collegiate education is to be found in the habits 
to which it gives rise. If we have acquired habits of in- 
dustry, of method, of ingenious and critical investigation, 
of perseverance, and others which the various studies of 
the curriculum are calculated to develop and foster, we 
are entering upon life with that which is so much ready 
capital, and more than ready capital, in that it cannot be 
lost to us by unforeseen accident, and because it will carry 
us to heights that money alone can never command. 
Though we may be utterly ignorant of the details of busi- 
ness, though the most elementary axioms of all professions 
may be unknown to us, we possess the foundations upon 
which may be reared the noble superstructure of SUCCEss, 
in any of these departments of life. 

Life is before us. We all have individual objects of am- 
bition. A resolute will and a suitable use of the habits of 
mind with which we start forth, will in due time place 
those objects, distant and dim though. they may now seem, 
while viewed through the mists of despondency and years, 
within our grasp, and make fortune herself our slave. 


G. A. S. 


PRESENTATION DAY. 


RESENTATION Day is the oldest institution at Yale. 

In the very infancy of the “collegiate school” it was 
customary for a member of the graduating class after its 
final examination, to address the faculty in a Latin speech 
which was occasionally responded to by one of that body 
in English. Pres. Dwight, when a tutor (1776), performed 
this office and so much to the satisfaction of his hearers 
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that his response was printed, as also one by J. Stebbins 
in 1796,—a high honor in those days. Though the Latin 
address by the class orator was uniformly delivered the 
response was neglected with a few straggling exceptions. 
‘No man,” says an old record “ was found so hardy as by 
delivering it, to delay for an hour the subsequent exer- 
cises,”’ viz.; the making and drinking “ of a huge bow! of 
punch.” This old usage of a Latin speech by a Senior at 
last went the way of all things; but just when, it is, per- 
haps, impossible to say, but probably near the close of the 
last century. The one in 1796 was, possibly, the last. It 
had, however, a sort of successor in a “ poem” delivered 
privately before the Seniors by one of their number, ina 
room in town procured for the purpose. This gathering 
and its proceedings were not always of the most reputable 
nature and was voted a nuisance by the authorities, who 
purified the custom, however, by making it public, adding 
the present valedictory oration and uniting the occasion 
with “ Presentation’’ proper; which takes its name from 


the ceremony (discontinued four or five years ago) of the 
Presentation of those who have passed the examinations 
for degrees to the corporation, recommending them for 


their “ sheepskins.”* This performance was preceded by 
the entrance of the candidates, led by the senior tutor, 
who, standing in front of the pulpit, read their names 
aloud and handed the list, signed in due form, to the Presi- 
dent. This proceeding was especially interesting as it 
was the first intelligence to each member of the class that 
he had “passed.”+ Then followed the presentation 
speech by the chairman of the board of examiners (for- 
merly Prof. Kingsley and afterwards Prof. Thacher), who 
stood usually half-way up the pulpit steps. The class 
then arose and the President replied to the presentation 


* This ceremony, which for nearly half a century has taken place in the 
College Chapel, was formerly conducted in the great “‘ Commons” hall—now 
the “ Philosophical Chamber” of the “Cabinet” and in still earlier times 
transpired in the library—a room over the old chapel—the present Athenzeum. 
The exercises commenced formerly at noon, now at 10 A.M. 


+ Discontinued in 1861. 
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address in behalf of the corporation, of which he is the 
presiding officer. His oration was usually brief. He 
congratulated the faculty in having so successfully 
brought through another class, transforming them from 
“puert et rudes inculti” to the proud “ juvenes eximit”’ they 
then were; but his remarks were particularly addressed to 
the incipient alumni. All these exercises were conducted in 
Latin. The “ Valedictory poem and oration ’’* and “ part- 
ing hymn ’’+ have, in modern times, closed the programme. 
The President’s Latin speech is the only portion of the 
time-honored /resentation exercises which this “ practical 
age” has left us. Could not the whole ceremony be 
revived with advantage ? 

Then follows the faculty’s entertainment, of cold meat 
and lemonade, which, previous to the erection of Alumni 
Hall in 1853, took place in the “ Cabinet building ” imme- 
diately succeeding the presentation, which was formerly 
held at the same place. Until forty years ago or so, this 
was the college festival of the year. The faculty and a 
few of the graduates assembled in the large dining hall 
of “Commons” to honor the “newly fledged” and to 
enjoy the Latin speeches as well as (though /erhaps not) 
the elaborate dinner,—not the present “ collation,’’-—which 
followed from the kitchen below. The late Prof. Silliman 
said that “after the presentation of his class (1796) the 
great ‘College punch bowl’ was brought in and carried 
to the President and after he had partaken it was passed 
around to the other officers and to the students who 
were present.” [Lir. XVI, 326.] This sacred punch bowl 
was carefully preserved by the “Steward,” and after- 
wards by the President, on his closet shelf, and brought 
out only on great occasions. Its advent was the signal for 
the “feast of reason"’ which ensued from the faculty and 
graduates present. One or two of the graduating class 


* Printed since 1833. The typography of this first issue is very curious. 
The custem as it now exists dates back to 1823 or 1824. 

+ The earliest printed copy of these farewell songs which we have seen 
was of 1830. They have since 1856 been composed to the air of “ Auld Lang 
Syne.” 
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were also called upon to speak. It is related of Judge 
Blackman, of this city, that, at the presentation dinner 
given to his class (1828) being called upon to reply to 
some toast, he remarked of Prof. Silliman, Sr., who had 
in one of his lectures spoken slightingly of Scotch names, 
and instancing Blackman, that if a black-man could bea 
white man then surely a Silli-man could be a great phil- 
osopher! Whereupon Prof. S. sent him a bottle of wine, 
the “ President’s punch bowl’’* having long since been 
exhausted. At a presentation dinner during Pres. Stiles’s 
administration, as a gentleman passed to that worthy a 
glass of punch, it accidentally slipped from their hands 
and fell to the floor. The President, raising his right 
hand and assuming an attitude of the utmost dignity, 
repeated with all possible gravity the Latin quotation, 
“ Sic transit gloria mundi.” 

The present generation cannot well realize the extent 
to which drinking habits prevailed every where before the 
temperance reform of the last thirty years. When 


prayers and recitation by candlelight preceded breakfast, 
the use of spirituous liquors was almost universal. A 
dram-shop south of the “laboratory "—formerly “Old 
Commons Hall”—and adjoining the large wood-yard, 
enjoyed a liberal patronage. Commencements and Pre- 
sentation Days as well as Christmas with its “callia- 
thumps ’”’+ were seasons of noisy mirth. The students 


* In connection with the “ President’s punch bowl,” the following item 
may be of interest: “ In excavating for a foundation to the new Farnam Hall, 
on the ground formerly occupied by the old President’s house, the workmen 
came across four bottles of old mulberry wine, etc.”"—. //. Lever, 19 Fuly, 
1869. 


+ Christmas, though ignored of course by our puritan fathers, was duly 
celebrated after a fashion by undergraduates. Their nocturnal “ callia- 


thumps” made it a 


“ 


merry” season indeed—in fact almost riotous. The 
faculty after vain attempts to put an end to the disturbances accomplished 
their removal by instituting the “Christmas Vacation.” “ Calliathumps,” 
however, have taken place since that time. ‘“ It was the custom,” so says an 
old account, “ to assemble at some late hour of the night in the gymnasium— 
the usual place for meetings of the sort—armed with horns, drums, pans, 
pails, kettles, clubs, etc., and thence, having chosen a leader, to sally forth to 
the revel, making melody of various characters to the infinite annoyance of 
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and faculty kept open doors. Popular instructors, says a 
graduate of ’19, were sometimes the recipients of side- 
boards from their admiring pupils. The evil was still 
greater in earlier years and many attempts were made on 
the part of the trustees to put a stop to the disorders, 
e. g. there is a record in the college archives of 1746 of a 
decree that there should be “no kind of public treat but 
on Commencement, quarter-days and the day on which the 
Valedictory Oration was pronounced; and on that day the 
Seniors may provide and give away a barrel of metheglin 
and nothing more.” But in 1760 it appears that the 
trouble was still unabated, for the graduating class, ‘* hav- 
ing as usual provided a pipe of wine and large quantities 
of rum, in the payment of which each one was forced to 
join, the public exercises were suspended by order of the 
corporation.” 


The annual transmission of the “bully club,” the heir- 
loom of unnumbered college generations, with appropri- 
ate ceremonies, occupied the latter portion of the after- 
noon in old times, and gave place, at the death of that 
oldest of student customs in 1841, to a social gathering of 
the graduating class under the elms in front of South 
Middle, where they passed the remainder of the afternoon 
in having a last “good time.” The exercises were until 
of late years of an informal character and consisted mere- 


ly in singing, smoking, joking and reminiscences of by- 
gone days; and after bidding good-bye to each other, 
crowding the chapel galleries at evening prayers,-—stu- 
dents no longer—to /ook down on the college world and 
the places which will know them no more, and to see the 
awkward obeisance of their successors. These P. M. 
exercises of Presentation Day have always preserved 


the slumbering citizens and disturbance of the watchmen, with whom a col- 
lision not unfrequently took place, and sometimes a broken head resulted 
from the-fray. * * * The shouts and wild huzza, the winding of a dozen 
horns and the discord of nameless instruments rung out on the cold clear 
night. * * * The band hurried from corner to corner, dexterously divid- 
ing and suddenly rejoining in some distant street, far from the search of the 
pursuers, etc.” 
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more or less of the character of a farewell jubilee. The 
wits and story-tellers of the class gradually became “ class 
historians,” though their histories were often only extem- 
pore speeches and ludicrous narratives. Catlin, '56, is 
the first regular historian of whom we can learn. His 
history was unwritten. During the last twelve years six 
classes have had four historians and the other six only 
three, the smaller number being more popular of late 
years. Letters from the absent “ premature” graduates 
and speeches from those present, have been usual, for the 
last five years at least. ‘“ Long clay pipes’ are mention- 
ed in a LIT. of ’51 as an old custom. Songs for the occa- 
sion have been written and printed since 1849. In 1860a 
band was introduced to intersperse the singing and read- 
ing. The circle onthe green broke up with a last song 
and the farewell. Few who have seen these partings can 
ever forget them. The class form two concentric circles 
which move in opposite directions, and thus each one 
shakes hands and says good-by to every classmate. This 
is the last meeting of the whole class there will ever be. 
Triennial and its silver cup, and Decennial and the later 
reunions will not bring together much more than a majori- 
ty of the class. This leave-taking was postponed by ’68 
until after the visit to the faculty, and ‘69 made a fur- 
ther change by transferring the “scene,” for the sake of 
privacy, to Alumni Hall. ‘'7o’s committee managed, in 
violation of a vote of the class, to omit it altogether. °52 
started the ivy custom* which follows the exercises on 
the green, and ’60 had the first “ivy ode,” which has 
been usually written by the poet of the day, by whom the 
vine is always planted. Saluting the college buildings 
and tramping through every entry succeeds the planting 

* ’52 planted their ivy at the foot of the southern tower of the library 
(front). But it soon perished because of its southern location exposing it to 
great alternations of temperature every twenty-four hours. This year and 
several following, each member of the class contributed a handful of dirt to 
the roots. This very poetical but also fatal proceeding went out of vogue 
ten years since, the “ivy ode” filling its place. All succeeding classes have 
planted their ivies beside the library and since 1858 have carved their names 
in the stone near by. 
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of the ivy. This usage, as well as that of serenading the 
President and Professors, is recorded as early as’52. For 
many years it has been the practice for each of the three 
under classes, with uncovered heads, to greet with cheers 
the outgoing class (which responds) as it comes through 
the last entry of the last college—*‘ Old South.” For the 
past few years, however, South has been visited first. 
For some years there was a “ musical director” to lead 
the singing, but latterly the histories have rather over- 
shadowed this feature as well as others. 

Notwithstanding these many changes, Presentation Day 
has remained of essentially the same character for a score 
and more of years. Yale differs from other colleges in 
the name as in the nature of its class day. Elsewhere the 
exercises are more numerous, formal and elaborate,— 
more like a college exhibition, and apparently intended 
as much for the pleasure of outsiders as of those who 
“meet to part.” 

The only thing which has changed the afternoon exer- 
cises has been the increased attendance of ladies and 
others who were naturally desirous of hearing the histo- 
ries and songs and seeing the jollification of their student 
acquaintances. Their presence, as in other college cus- 
toms, has had an influence to change the jubilee nature of 
the occasion. The more of an audience there is, the more 
of restraint will there be. If this part of the exercises of 
Presentation Day is ever discontinued, it will be because 
undergraduates forget or ignore its raison d'etre and 
attempt to make it what it can never be—a display for the 
public benefit. 

An effort has been made of late years to abolish the 
hand shaking, on the ground that the emotion displayed 
was apt to be artificial. But ‘69 and '7o hesitated to kill 
an old Yale custom, the only evils of which—its publicity 
and obligatory nature,—have now been avoided. 

The next change in Presentation Day will be, perhaps, 
to abolish the office of poet. It is a universal American 
custom, to be sure, but that is no reason why Yale should 
not lead the way in its abolition. It is almost impossible 

39 
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to have anything in the way of real poetry. If it is de. 
sirable to have public “ poems,” would it not be better to 
have them made the reward of competition, as in: the 
English universities. It would certainly improve their 
quality. A class vote is not the most equitable way of 
honoring or developing anything like genuine poetry. 
rhe oration and other exercises would be benefitted, we 
think, rather than otherwise, by the divorce. How would 
it do to substitute a humorous poem for one of the P. M. 
histories ? A, 


MEMORY. 


A grassy vale within a desert plain, 

A gushing fountain, pouring out a rain 
Of summer showers, 

A mystic circle, holding in its bands 

An eager crowd, who bore in outstretched hands 
Old faded flowers. 


This much I saw, and yearning then to know 

What strange enchantment o’er their souls did throw 
Such fascination, 

I asked one stranger, as he hurried by, 

To linger near me and inform me why 
This agitation. 


And he replied, ‘“‘ The waters which you see; 
Sprung from the crystal fount of memory 

Take these directions ; 
The shrivelled flowers these hurrying people bear, 
Bathed in these streams, distil upon the air 

Life’s recollections.” 


He passed away, when, wond’ring I drew near, 

And watched the ripples of the streamlet clear 
Their course pursuing ; 

My senses revelled in the odors rife, 

Exhaled from flow’rets blooming into life, 
Their youth renewing. 
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There came a lovely maiden to the place, 

Whose golden locks half hid her blushing face 
Within their tresses ; 

A snow white lily with a violet, 

Entwined mid sprigs of modest mignonette, 
Her life expresses. 


And next, a gray-haired man bowed down with years, 
Who watched his flowers of life through blinding tears 
Of hopeless terror ; 
For, from the vicious thorn and darnel of the past, 
The noxious odors pointed out at last 
His life of error. 


The vision faded, but has left behind 
A lifelong lesson rooted in my mind, 
Before me ever,— 
Let us be doing deeds whose flowers shall bloom 
In Mem’ry’s fountain, casting sweet perfume 
O’er us forever. 


CHURCH AND STATE. 


N eminent divine and able preacher who has filled 

the chapel pulpit several times of late and who deals 
largely in Carlylisms, in a recent sermon said, in sub- 
stance, that worldly callings achieved no permanent 
results; and, among other specifications, that statesman- 
ship and states endured but for a little while at best: that 
the church alone was immutable and eternal. No one 
can well dispute this statement taken by itself, without 
denying the mortality and sin of man, and the eternal 
existence and perfection of God. But if the learned 
doctor, like many of his clerical brethren, intended this 
as an argument for the ministry, its application in this way 
is far less apparent than its abstract truth. At all events 
the question involved is one which demands careful con- 
sideration from every conscientious man; and for this 
reason, and with the additional design of presenting the 
duty of educated men to the state, I shall briefly discuss 
the respective and relative claims of politics and the min- 
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istry,—two things about as widely separated in the mind 
of many a good man as heaven and hell. 

It may be said in a general way that, in choosing one’s life- 
work, duty should be made the ultimate criterion; but one 
more vague and more liable to misapplication and perver- 
sion can hardly be imagined. -If it be remembered, how- 
ever, that in this matter, as in all others, duty is to be taken 
in its most comprehensive sense, and, furthermore, that it 
requires of each individual the selection of that course in 
which his efficiency for good is likely to be greatest, the 
inference plainly is that every one should choose that 
calling for which he is best fitted, and which is best 
fitted for him; in other words, that in which his peculiar 
gifts and training will enable him to accomplish the most 
good, and which will at the same time be most congenial 
to him and afford him the greatest amount of genuine 
happiness. While it would seem, therefore, as if none 
but the veriest bigots could deny that the highest claims 
of duty can be satisfied equally well by choosing any pro- 
fession, we continually hear men, to whom we can apply 
such hard names only by a stretch of candor, arguing 
that there is so strong a presumption in favor of the min- 
istry, that it devolves upon every Christian student to 
enter it unless there be some strong positive argument 
against it. So much has this point been urged that | 
suppose many conscientious young men, whose reason led 
them to other fields of labor, have been made to feel that 
perhaps after all they were doing wrong. Now this view 
is one which, though often noticed and criticised, cannot 
be too strongly combated. It makes the absence of ob- 
jections the ground of choosing the ministry, while posi- 
tive reasons are considered necessary in choosing any 
other profession. It makes piety the sole qualification 
required, and would turn all graduates who profess and 
practice the religion of Christ into ministers, and this 
college into a training-school for the ministry. It disre- 
gards those natural differences, those fitnesses and unfit- 
nesses, which render all division of labor possible and 
profitable. It would crowd our pulpits with purposceless, 
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indifferent and discontented men. It would rob other 
callings of their pillars and ornaments ; and since it would 
make all who regard the call of duty ministers, it would 
give the unprincipled, vicious and corrupt unlimited con- 
trol in every other sphere. 

As an argument, it is fallacious in either one of two res- 
pects; it presupposes either that the ministry is the ony 
means of doing good, or the means of doing the most good. 
It is true that the church—and I mean by church the 
cause of right and true religion—needs and demands 
to-day the whole-souled and energetic endeavors of her 
followers in her peaceful crusade against wide-spread and 
fast spreading iniquity. But is the pulpit the one defence 
of the church, the sole means of doing good? Never was 
this true, and never was it farther from the truth than it 
isto-day. Years ago, the clergy stood on a higher plane 
than their hearers; they were the intellectual magnates 
of the land; and those who wished to bring their talent 
and training to the service of the church, brought them 
oftener than now to the pulpit as the chief instrument of 
the church, though even then others were recognized. 
But now all this is changed. The ministerial class, as a 
whole, has sunk, relatively to the rest of the community, 
in point of learning and culture, for the other classes of 
society have risen to—or transcended—their level. The 
ministry has thus lost that part of its influence which 
depends upon intellectual superiority, and, with the in- 
creased diffusion of knowledge among all classes, it can 
never hope to regain it. Nor is it necessary that it should 
be regained, for other channels of influence have been 
opened and so the church has not declined with the 
decline of ministerial influence. General education and 
the leveling of artificial distinctions in rank, have given 
all the freedom and ability to defend and extend the true 
religion ; and real preachers of the gospel are to be found 
to-day in every calling. There is still work enough for 
the minister proper and demand enough for able and zeal- 
ous men to do this work; and I would, by no means, seek 
to dissuade or discourage any one from entering so noble 
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a calling. But it is a step that, like all others, should be 
taken freely and from genuine convictions of duty, not 
from the moral pressure of a factitious necessity. It isa 
wrong and dangerous ground to take, that he alone who 
has received a license to preach can truly serve the 
church and God. 

A second and more common position, but equally falla- 
cious, is that the ministry is the means of doing the most 
good, and, therefore, imperatively marked out as the path 
of duty. The fallacy here lies in assuming that every one 
is qualified for this particular work, or else that even the 
most unsuccessful minister does more good than he could 
possibly accomplish in any other way. Even granting 
that the ministry can be made the means of doing the most 
good, it by no means follows that every one can make it 
such. We must return to the simple principle that each 
should pursue the calling for which he is best fitted; for 
here lies his highest efficiency for good. Moreover, it is 
a fact, sometimes forgotten, indeed, but none the lessa 
fact, that there are some duties in this world besides 
exhorting men to be good, that these duties are indispen- 
sable and that they need the services of upright and able 
men. It is idle to call them worldly pursuits, incapable 
of producing permanent results, for, whatever their 
nature, they are necessary attendants of this mortal and 
imperfect life ; nor is it fair and reasonable to ignore the 
indisputable truth that the “eternal and immutable 
church” can be served as well in one calling as another. 

Again, it may be given as a reason for urging men so 
strongly to enter the ministry that, while other profes- 
sions will always attract to themselves enough or more 
than enough to fill their ranks, this duty, requiring, as it 
does, self-sacrifice and thorough devotion, is apt to be 
neglected and hence needs special enforcement. But the 
laws of supply and demand, though reliable and impor- 
tant as applied to crops and other commodities, are 
entirely out of place here; the lack of ministers does not 
of itself constitute a duty to take up this work, though it 
may well serve to enforce one based on other grounds. 
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But there is another duty, not generally recognized as 
such, and even more apt to be neglected by educated men 
than the one we have been considering, yet as high, as 
real and quite as essential as that,—-duty to the state. 

We are told that the ancients sacrificed individual inter- 
ests to the state, forgetting that it was only a means and 
not an end; and that it is the glory of our modern civ- 
ilization that it has reversed this conception, and views 
the state simply as an organism for securing the rights 
and advancement of the individual. But it isa danger- 
ous perversion of this principle to proceed on the suppo- 
sition that this organism is self-operating. This, however, 
has been the error of the more highly educated class in 
this country. Inspired with a lofty contempt or aristo- 
cratical distaste for our mode of government, or distract- 
ed by other pursuits, they have too often kept entirely 
aloof from active political life. Those of this stamp 
who have taken any part in state affairs, have either 
yielded to the current of demagogues’ rule, or have been 
overwhelmed in attempting to resist it. But the state is 
no automaton, and if its destinies are not shaped and 
directed by the better class, ignorant and corrupt men 
enough will always be found to filltheir places. Especial- 
ly is this true ina government of the people, and such 
has actually been the course of things in our country ; so 
that now even the most sanguine cannot shut their eyes 
to the lamentable condition of public affairs. Parties and 
party spirit,—things so excellent in themselves,—have 
assumed most formidable proportions and arrogated to 
themselves an absolute sway. “Our party, right or 
wrong,” has become the political shibboleth, and he who 
fails to meet the requirements of this test and ventures to 
act according to his judgment of what is right and for the 
interest of the country, is insulted and anathematized. 
Corruption and incapacity have joined hands in the unholy 
work of destroying the purity and integrity of our insti- 
tutions, and of sapping their very existence. This may be 
thought an extravagant view, but no one will deny that 
there is pressing need of some vital reform. 
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Such is the necessity ; who can meet it? Our educated 
men can do much to avert these dangers if they will. In 
the first place, they should take a living and genuine 
interest in the management of public affairs, whatever 
their business in life. It is fashionable among such men 
to sneer at the corruption and degradation of politics and 
to sedulously avoid taking any part in it, lest they also be 
defiled. But if the state goes down, where is our boasted 
education? Where isthe church itself? The point, how- 
ever, which | especially wish to present is this: that all 
our college graduates, who are fitted for such pursuits, 
should devote themselves to politics, and bring both 
ability and sterling integrity to bear upon it. Common 
sense, honesty, and a thorough knowledge of history, 
international law, and the whole range of political and 
economical science, are what our nation needs in its 
administrative and legislative departments ; yet all these 
qualifications, save perhaps the first, are, to a greater or 
less degree, wanting. Our educated men can supply 
these deficiencies, if they will: if they do, they will have 
saved the state from untold evils and possible destruction. 
If our colleges every year send out able and upright men 
tothis great work, their united influence cannot fail to 
achieve the end desired, even though they find themselves 
continually opposed and well-nigh thwarted, at first, by 
prejudice and ignorance. 

For these reasons, | claim that it is the duty of all who 
have the requisite taste and fitness, to study to be states- 
men. The social life of this national college, its political 
struggles, and the culture and practical learning here 
received, constitute a firm and fit basis for such studies. 
They who set out on this work should prepare themselves 
for it as carefully as for any other; while following their 
chosen pursuits, as law or journalism, they should make 
these also contribute to this end; in short, each, accord- 
ing to his discretion and opportunities, should, by careful 
study, practical attention and honorable political work, 
labor to become a skillful and able politician, in the true 
sense of the word. If, moreover, an earnest endeavor is 
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made by such men to create a new and honorable spirit 
in politics, if the words of Wolsey— 


“Let all the ends thou aim’st at, be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s,’”— 


be continually remembered and followed, the charge of 
corruption will be forgotten and the state will be purified 
and strengthened. In short, let there be brought to the 
service of the state, what it so much needs—clean hands, 
pure hearts, and minds trained for conducting its affairs. 
Here is a duty for which some certainly are fitted. To 
such it says: be politicians; restore the wealth of noble 
meaning which once clustered around that word; and by 
your endeavors, help to build up that perfect polity, 
whose outlines Aristotle conceived, though imperfectly, 
and imperfectly sketched, which has been the dream of 
the ages, and which is a vital part of that system for 
whose supremacy the church is laboring to-day. 
W. W. P. 


DE AMICITIA. 


O unsophisticated minds the late unlamented Spoon 

was, without doubt, a sort of instituted friendship, a 
mirror of the bright and best side of college life. Such, 
certainly, was the theory of the thing, and the touching 
speeches made in the same strain at each presentation 
were well calculated to keep up the forced delusion. But 
to those who could look behind the scenes and see the 
intriguing, the meanness, the cold selfishness which were 
there at work, as well as better motives, the spell was 
speedily broken. Now, this is a good illustration of what 
prevails in nearly all the relations into which we are 
thrown here in college. What a deal of selfishness there 
is in them all. What a lack of true manly sympathy. 
What an utter self-seeking, and neglect of the best ties 


40 
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which bind men. The sacredness of friendship is scarce- 
ly recognized ; its convenience is what especially recom- 
mends it. And so, after the first boyish attachments of 
Freshman year are over, we, begin to choose friends 
with an eye to their influence and our consequent advan- 
tage. We flatter them, we buy them, if possible, we run 
with their crowd and work with our whole might to fur- 
ther their schemes. In short, we pay a very high price 
for a very inferior article. With a change of fortune, 
however, we veer about, and transfer our allegiance to 
more powerful favorites. Thus it comes that the sworn 
friends of one year are the mere acquaintances of the 
next, and that we now strike hands with men whom for- 
merly we hated or despised. Of the early part of the 
course this is not so strange, for the gods of first term 
become very human in a short time, and their worship- 
pers soon enough findit out. But, for the most part, such 
fickleness is uncalled for and often unworthy ; it discloses 
a hollowness in what should be sound tothe core. We 
have all read the stout, manly words of Tom Hughes in 
regard to friendship, and have felt that some such test as 
his is, after all, the real one. Yet how nearly do the 
attachments which we are here forming approximate to 
that standard ? 

But is not this sort of thing prevalent everywhere else, 
as well as in college precincts? To a large extent it 
undoubtedly is, for the selfish principle is a powerful one 
in human nature and more active than many good people 
are willing to admit. Still, it seems to me that circum- 
stances are, unfortunately, more favorable to its devel- 
opment in the miniature world of college than in the 
great world without. 

Our life here, in the first place, is highly artificial, 
neither free and open like that of our school days, nor 
strong and vigorous like that of manhood. It is a busy 
life rather than a laborious one. It is ardent rather than 
earnest. There is a perpetual restlessness, a craving after 
change and novelty about it, which are unfavorable to the 
growth of some of the best traits of character. Those 


which are developed are so ina general way ; whereas 
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the circle of real friendship, in which they find their 
proper place, is narrow and even exclusive. As a result, 
our social life isa very enjoyable thing, but lacking in 
respects which are calculated to impart to it the keenest 
relish. It is, moreover, too much made up of trifles, and 
admits the play of the intellect too little for the true 
heart culture. In this connection, our societies must, of 
course, be taken into account, yet even here the same 
general truth holds good. These organizations are 
especially excellent in that they bring together all classes 
of men and encourage that democratic feeling which is 
their glory as well as that of the college; but, with few 
exceptions, they do little more. The same selfish desires 
and motives which prevail outside of them, prevail within 
as well. The barriers of class feeling, too, interpose in 
the way of some of the best associations and purest 
friendships, and not unfrequently interrupt those which 
date back to earlier days. There are, also, other influ- 
ences springing from the same source and leading, though 
ina minor degree, in the same direction. 

Perhaps one of the chief reasons why individuality in 
the selfish aspect is so strong in college, is to be found in 
the fact that so many of us have the same ambition ; are 
in pursuit of the same object. Whether this be in the 
shape of class or society honors or literary and scholastic 
prizes, we seek it on the principle of every man for him- 
self. In the scramble we are ready to sacrifice things 
worth far more than what is sought, if so we may gain it. 
Hence the unworthy and even dishonest expedients on 
the one side; the heartburnings and jealousies on the 
other. As the field narrows, the strife becomes more bit- 
ter. If honor stands in the way, it is won over and paci- 
hed; if friendship, it is ruthlessly stricken down. The 
whole history of college politics affords a striking com- 
mentary on these facts. Few, indeed, are the friendships 
which are hardy enough to withstand its winterkill. 
Yet this is only one of the forms in which the same spirit 
manifests itself with blighting effects. 

From these considerations, then, we learn some of the 
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circumstances which peculiarly interfere in college with 
the growth and constancy of that “ mutual esteem and 
regard cherished by kindred minds” which has _ been 
held in such high repute in allages. That such a state of 
things should exist is entirely deplorable, yet it will be 
found, | think, that the actual facts warrant the assertion. 

It would be idle to deny, however, that many rare and 
lasting intimacies are formed in college which, though 
often blooming late in the course, shed a perfume over 
the whole after life. Such are among the richest posses- 
sions which a man can carry with him as he goes forth 
into the world, and a single one of them is worth more 
than any popularity, however great. But these are not 
found in the highways but in the byways of college life. 
We don’t go to favorite loafing rooms if we would get at 
the kernel of friendship. To know a man thoroughly we 
must know him by his own fireside and alone. It is then, 
with the world shut out, that we get away from the con- 
ventionalities of current talk, and experience the true de- 
lights of good companionship. It is like escaping from 
the business and pleasure of the crowded city, and revel- 
ing in blue skies and green fields and running streams. 
Such a privilege may be enjoyed but once among many 
long and dreary days, but the memory of it remains to 
cheer us ever after. Men are often thought strange in 
their choice of friends; and, to be sure, some very odd 
attachments occasionally spring up; but in the majority 
of cases the choice is well founded. There are persons in 
every class, quiet and reserved in their disposition, who 
go in and out among their fellows, attracting but little 
attention, and forming but few acquaintances, yet with 
capacities for friendship which are hardly dreamed of. 
Men like Hardy, for instance, who only need some Tom 
Brown to find them out and appreciate them. What they 
suffer by neglect and by the withholding of the sympathy 
which their souls ever crave, those only can guess whom 
the slightest coldness makes unhappy. There scarcely 
can be imagined, in fact, a more pitiable object than a 
triendless man, with no one to rely upon, with no one, 
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except himself,—a poor comforter,—in whom he may 
confide. But the misery which comes from the loss of 
friendship can hardly be greater than one’s joy in its pos- 
session. It is more to him than health, for it ministers to 
what is higher than the wants of the body. It is more 
than wealth, for misfortunes do not shake it. It is more 
than earthly fame, for chances and changes affect it not. 
Indeed, he who knows, by experience, what genuine 
friendship is, is not far from finding out the secret of hap- 
piness. How pitiful, then, is our willingness, at life’s best 
time, when our hearts are freshest, to give up this rare 
blessing, for the sake of empty honors and petty successes. 
If, therefore, a man possesses this treasure of friendship, 
let him cling to it and cherish it as he would his own soul. 
If he has it not, let him spare no pains to get it, even if he 
have to dig through and clear away whole layers of sor- 
didness and selfishness to reach it, for, as Bacon says, “If 
he have not a friend, he may quit the stage.” H. M. 


WINDOW SKETCHES. 


I am sitting at my window— 
(“ Well, there ’s nothing strange in that ; 
Next you'll tell us of the breezes 
Which are coming in thereat, 
Or the darling little birdies 
The harbingers of Spring, 
And poetic thoughts responsive 
And all that sort of thing.”) 
Oh! no, my hasty critic, 
Ill say nothing of the kind ; 
Such poetic thoughts ne’er enter 
My most prosaic mind ; 
But, to take away occasion 
For you to laugh and sneer, 
I propose to tell you nothing 
That’s new to any here ; 
But a few things I will notice, 
With the thoughts which they may bring, 
That I see from out my window 
This inviting day of Spring. 
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There ’s a knot of Seniors singing 
The praise of ‘“‘ Lucy Neal” ; 
Then all for “ fol-de-rol” repeat 
That mystic word “ I-eel.” 
Soon these poetic Seniors, 
“To drive dull care away,” 
Ring out the “ Bells of Evening” 
And usher out the day; 
Then in the “ Fairy Moonlight” 
The “ nut-brown maid” entreat: 
































But “hore mein kleines Zied ” 
Soon “ Peter Grey's” ghost walketh 
Beneath “the Old Mountain Tree,” 
And he sings to his lovely Lucy : 
“Dearest maiden, dance with me.” 
Thus, though the sun is shining, 
Their stars are twinkling bright, 


























As “oft in the stilly night.” 
But while music sweet is rising 








From the well-worn college fence, 

I hear sounds within the building 
From a man bereft of sense ; 

“Oh! confound those loafing Seniors! 














Wish they'd stop their infernal noise ; 
That’s the only thing they can do, 
And their only god is Voice.” 
Tut! my eager, ardent student, 
If to study you 're inclined, 
Think not, thou, thus single-handed, 
To oppose the common mind. 
And, my would-be dig, take warning 


























Lest perhaps you may repent, 
If, like certain men quite learned, 
You on study should be den?. 
Saying thus, I leave the student 
And my eye falls on a fellow, 
Thoughtless, reckless, aimless Sophomore, 
Quite jocose, you know, when mellow. 
And there too’s a happy Freshman, 
Thinking of the rush he made ; 
How he sat upon the Tutor 
And without the slightest aid. 
There’s the dressy man, Bob Dasher, 
Telling all the latest styles ; 
There’s the ladies’ man, Ned Glover, 
Practiced in the art of smiles, 












































And they sing their ‘“‘Good-Night, Ladies” 


“Oh! don’t you go’way from the window!” 
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Ha! ha! there goes old Allston, 
Old South’s protector bold, 
With his frame that’s made of iron, 
And his face so stern and cold. 
But, hush! take off your hat, sir, 
For, look ! who cometh now? 
’T is an aristocrat of Farnam ; 
See his condescending bow. 
Ah! be proud, you man of Farnam, 
Yet you have no open stove 
With a fire of glowing embers 
Just like that It’s out, by Jove! 
Well, that unlucky trick, sir, 
I didn’t mean to mention ; 
But I guess that I must stop, sir, 
As that fire demands attention. 
But a few things have I noticed, 
With a thought or two they bring, 
As I look from out my window 
This inviting day of Spring. 


HIS STORY WHICH WAS NOT HISTORY. 


T was a grand good night for ghosts. Under its cover 

the shyest of disembodied spirits could have safely 
ventured to re-visit the scene of his mortality. The night 
was black and stormy, with no hope of amendment. And 
nowhere did the wind and rain beat more viciously than 
against the windows of South Middle. But the outside 
tumult made the indoor peace only the more delightful ; 


“ Suave mari magno turbantibus aequora ventis 
E terra magnum alterius spectare laborem ; * 
Suave etiam belli certamina magna tueri 
Per campos instructa tua sine parte pericli,” * * * 


** 


LUCRETIUS, 


So a knot of us sat eating, drinking and chatting in high 
spirits before an open grate fire. On such a night the 
story-teller takes precedence of even the gossip; and 
story-telling with such surroundings must sooner or later 
gravitate to the supernatural; and so many a marvellous 
tale had even already been rehearsed. 
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In a pause, my chum said he had once had a strange ex- 
perience in the ghost line himself, and one the remembrance 
of which he could not even now recall without qualms 
of horror. My chum isa very pretty fellow, with bright 
frank eyes, the finest cheek in the world and lips virgin to 
deceit or meanness or impurity; fearless in conscious 
innocence, happy rather than witty. And yet he had 
edge too; it being mirth, indeed, rather than wit, but 
pleasanter than it, as bubbling mountain water than the 
made sparkle of champagne. And so when he announced 
in his xatve way that he too had faced the unseen, my 
skepticism, which till then had been invincible, began to 
falter, and | in company with the rest, waited for him to 
begin with impatience, and I may add, a little undefined 
uneasiness. 

“* About a mile from Brattleboro, Vt., on the Greenfield 
road,” he began, “ you may see a foot-path running off 
into the woods. Over its inception is a decrepid rustic 
gateway bearing the inscription, ‘[@3~ To the Haunted 
House.’ After following the path for a few steps you find 
yourself on the brink of a steep declivity, from which a 
most glorious view of the Connecticut, which winds like 
a silver-spotted snake through the valley, presents itself. 
On your right isa high and wooded hill, and between it 
and you a pinched and gloomy valley to which now your 
path directs you. 

“Once in the valley you soon perceive a cottage half 
hidden by the shrubbery which surrounds it. It is a one 
story building, and decaying with time and neglect. And 
yet it is not wholly desolate; moss and forest flowers 
cling lovingly to it like grand-children, and make its old 
age beautiful. 

“The story of the place, as told me by a neighbor of 
my uncle’s, is briefly this. He said, in substance, that in 
the year 1858 a great excitement broke out over the dis- 
covery of the presence of gold in Whetstone Brook. 
The whole length of its bed was diligently searched, and 
in the aggregate a large amount of the precious metal 
found and taken away. Among the most unwearied 
adventurers was a poor man named William Peters. He 
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was to be seen at work at all hours of the day, and when 
the moon was favorable, even far into the night. He was 
reputed to have been very successful and to have collect- 
ed quite a little store of the shining earth. And yet 
excitement and misery, asceticism had so broken him 
down that it was the common joke to say he owed it all 
to nature, and strong as he was, must soon part with it all 
to pay the last debt to her. 

“One morning it was noticed that Peters was not at 
work, and so indicative of calamity to the absentee was 
this considered, that a few charitable individuals went to 
his cottage to satisfy their apprehensions. No answer 
was returned to their knock, and so pushing by the half- 
opened door they entered the building. They called the 
man’s name repeatedly, they examined the cottage 
thoroughly, discovering the hidden gold dust in the 
search, but in vain. He had evidently departed, and the 
Samaritans turned to follow his example. At this mo- 
ment one of the number noticed that the white pebbles 
of the front walk were disturbed and heaved up into a 
slight mound. He communicated his discovery to his 
companions, and they, agreeing in a suspicion of foul 
play, instantly began the re-excavation of the hole. Their 
suspicions were but too correct. The body of the poor 
man, bearing no mark of violence indeed, but wearing a 
stare of horror on his features, was found under a few feet 
of earth. There could be no question but that he had 
been murdered for his gold. As that, however, had been 
found, as I have said, hid and intact, it was thought cer- 
tain that the murderer would soon return to renew a 
search which had thus far been unsuccessful. And a fear- 
less villager was placed in guard over the premises for the 
night. 

“The sun greeted the village the next morning as of 
yore, but the intrepid watchman did not return. Full of 
foreboding the townsmen hastened to the fatal spot, and 
found to their horror, ¢wo graves in the pebble path, one 
of which held the volunteer. A fost mortem examination 
elicited however no evidence of violence. 

41 
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“ Eighty-seven men, one after another, watched for the 
murderer during the year, and the body of each was 
invariably found beneath the pebble walk on the morning 
succeeding his vigil. By this time people grew shy of 
the house, and would watch no more, though the mystery 
and the consequent curiosity was almost unsupportable. 
Many persons, however, still dared to visit the house by 
day, and the new owner of the place, by putting up the 
gate I have mentioned and charging admission, was rap- 
idly getting rich, when one day zs body was found ina 
new made grave beside the others. And since then no 
one has dared to go near the horror-haunted place. 

“This is the history. Now for my personal adventures. 
Excited to uncontrollable curiosity by this account, I 
resolved, against the earnest remonstrances of my friends, 
to pass a night in the house. Taking with me a good six- 
shooter, I departed from the village and was soon at my 
post. When night came on, I lit a candle, found a good 
bed, locked the chamber door and was soon asleep. 

“T was startled from my slumber by a dread sound in 
the half-story attic above me, which seemed the tramp of 
a company of soldiers in perfect drill. Tramp, tramp, 
down the stairs, and nearer and nearer it came. Sud- 
denly when beside my room, it ceased, and I heard a gen- 
tle tap upon the door. In as loud and steady a voice as | 
could master, I cried out, ‘Who are you and what do 
you want?’ I was answered by a laugh, the door flew 
open, and a shape whose like may I never see again, con- 
fronted me. Clean out of my wits, I fired. The bullet 
passed directly through his brain. I saw with horror the 
hole; but it hurt him not— 


< For spirits that live throughout, 
Vitel meverypet. °° * * * * * 

Cannot but by annihilating die, 

Nor in their liquid texture mortal wound 
Receive, no more than can the blind air.” 


“He advanced, and grasping me with his impalpable 
hand, yelled, ‘Insolent but impotent human idiot, darest 
thou beard the lion in his den? Youngster, | am the 
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ghost of William Peters, basely murdered for his gold. 
Since that man, eighty-eight miserable fools have endeav- 
ored to wrench from me my treasure—but in vain. Now, 
peurile wretch, thou goest to swell the number. ’Sdeath! 
‘sblood! die!’ He tore the weapon from my hand, pointed 
it point blank at my heart and fired. The next morning 
my friends found a new made grave in the pebble walk. 
Hastily they uncovered it, and found—ah, they found 
what had been me,—a mass of carrion clay !” 

He paused and passed his hand over his face to hide the 
emotior. he could not wholly suppress, while his whole 
frame was quivering at the horror of the recollection. 
The little company were perceptibly moved at the tragic 
tale, silently filing out one by one with troubled looks, at 
its conclusion. Chum took a cigar and his leave, and 
even the fire went out. Croning over the dead embers, 
long I mused on the uncertainty of human affairs and the 
mutability of friendship as summed up in that divinest of 
the ancient apothegms, ‘You can’t most always some- 


times tell, when you least expect most, and sometimes 
real certain.” H. R. E. 


CONSERVATISM. 


HE important changes and reforms which have re- 

cently taken place in our college world, have for the 
most part been marked by wisdom and sound judgment. 
The evils connected with the institution of the Wooden 
Spoon were recognized, and it fell. Street-rushing and 
hazing seem to be dying a more gradual, but no less cer- 
tain death. May they know no resurrection! But the 
mania for reform is carrying before it some customs of a 
more harmless character. This is wrong, and is almost 
certain sooner or later to bring about a reaction. [It is in 
the interest of the really worthy reforms which have been 
already secured, that I now plead for the lives of two 
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comparatively insignificant customs which seem to be 
going to destruction without even the form of trial. 

Now, as a simple matter of justice, I protest against this 
summary method of treatment. Before our high tribunal 
all should have a hearing. 

It is natural that after sending princes to the block, we 
should scorn the petty cases of underlings; but is it just? 
Is not the presumption in favor of that which exists, and 
should we not retain customs which have not been brought 
to trial, or even accused? But the customs of which | 
speak have astill better title to life. They are at once in- 
nocent and pleasant; and in the loss of so many of the 
links which bind us to the past, will deserve to be cherished. 

The first is the class dinner, which the freshraan class 
was formerly accustomed to take at the close of the year, 
after the annual examinations had been concluded. It was 
a festive occasion, as celebrated in those times. A great 
ordeal has just been passed. The first long vacation is 
just before. The class is in buoyant infancy. It has not 
been rent by internal feuds, has not been inducted into the 
dark ways of politics, and its members are knit together 
by a common persecution. Such a remarkable combina- 
tion of favorable circumstances is never likely to occur 
again, and there is every reason why it should be im- 
proved. 

Is it urged as an objection, that a class committee would 
be needed to make the arrangements? Well, this is an 
objection, | must confess. But the duties of the position 
are not very arduous, and a man or two might be selected 
by lot. Thus could the terror of an election be escaped. 
The historians for the occasion might be chosen in the 
same way. Then, like a band of brothers, could you go 
to one of the neighboring towns, and enjoy an afternoon 
of jollity and fun which is seldom surpassed in a life-time. 
Your hearts are opened by the good cheer, and the histo- 
ries read upon the occasion afford amusement, and 
strengthen the bonds of friendship among members of the 
class. And then, too, the singing, by no means the least 
of the day’s pleasures, and the cheering of the tutors— 
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ah, yes, that must not be forgotten. It warms their old 
hearts, and does them good after the fossilizing influences 
of the year. On the whole, it is one of the customs which 
pay, and well merits perpetuation. 

The other custom to which I wish to call attention, is 
so insignificant that I almost hesitate to mention it. It is 
the peculiar usage which formerly prevailed in the open 
societies at the election of campaign officers. 

At these elections, which take place near the end of the 
third term, the members were formerly called upon to 
vote by classes. Members of the graduating class are re- 
garded as alumni, and the juniors and sophomores, when 
summoned by the president to vote, are called by their 
names for the next year. But by some strange oversight, 
the freshmen are called freshmen, very much to their own 
disgust. When the president, reminded of his oversight 
by their violent demonstrations of disapproval, finally calls 
them sophomores, the tone is changed, and shouts of ap- 
plause greet the acceptable compliment. 1 can readily see 
that some grave and practical persons must regard this as a 
decidedly silly performance. But when subjected to such 
a scrutiny, how inexpressibly silly do many of the com- 
monest transactions of life appear! Look thus at a ball- 
room. Can anything appear more ridiculous than to see 
grown up men and women parading back and forth at an 
unseasonable hour, apparently without object or purpose ? 
And yet, dancing is generally regarded as a very pleasant 
amusement. Such matters cannot be judged in this way. 
You cannot weigh a fly on hayscales. 

The charge that it is a little thing, is well founded, | 
admit; and yet it does not deserve to be discarded 
on that account. Very frequently do little things of this 
kind remain in our memory and afford pleasure long after 
more important events have been forgotten. They are 
the flexible reeds which the tempest of time for some rea- 
son leave, unscathed. 

Of all the memorable incidents of freshman year, there 
is scarcely one which remains so firmly fixed in my mind 
as that upon which, for the first time, the proud title of 
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sophomore was given to my class. The cry of exultation 
which greeted it is still ringing in my ears. It was a for- 
mal declaration of our emergence from infancy. How 
proud we all felt! The first pair of trowsers, with pock- 
ets and suspenders all complete, with the lower extremi- 
ties neatly tucked into the tops of the first pair of boots,— 
this pride-inspiring era in the young man’s life, can give 
but a faint conception of the emotions which throng into 
the freshman’s heart when his ears are tickled with the 
flattering name of sophomore. It is a good thing to have 
the feelings of pleasure thoroughly aroused occasionally, 
and if the ludicrous can be added, so much the better. 
Such episodes furnish us with pleasant companions for 
the unoccupied hours of life,—companions with whom we 
can laugh more heartily and commune more satisfactorily 
than with many of a more substantial character. 

There isa pleasure in perpetuating a custom which has 
been observed for a long period ; and it is absolutely certain 
that some customs will be passed along from class to class. 
To prevent this is neither possible nor desirable. It is 
this which lends the peculiar charm to college life, and 
renders it different from any other phase of existence. 
But it is possible to give direction to this tendency, and 
in order to root out evil customs it is essential that those 
more innocent in their character should be carefully pre- 
served. 

Then celebrate your class dinner; enjoy it to its full 
extent; shout lustily at the president of your open society 
and compel him to acknowledge your sophomority. Do 
this and you will not only receive pleasure yourselves, 
but will have the satisfaction of conferring a benefit upon 
the Yalensians of future generations. E. F. S. 
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THE FIRST PASTOR OF THE COLLEGE 
CHURCH.* 


[SECOND ARTICLE.] 


N person, Dr. Daggett was about the middle height, 

strong framed, inclining to be corpulent, slow in gait, 
and somewhat clumsy in his movements. 

He was rooted and grounded in the pure and unadul- 
terated New England theology. Yet his’ sermons show 
him to have been liberal towards all creeds, and consider- 
ate of the feelings of those who differed with him,—a rare 
trait in those polemical times. The carefulness with 
which he elaborated his own belief, may be seen by the 
long and carefully prepared confession read at his inaugu- 
ration and before referred to. 

The positiveness of his belief, though it never led him 
to controversy or unkindness, is always manifest in his 
sermons. As a preacher he was not animated, and his 
delivery was “slow and sometimes drawling.’+ He 
scarcely ever employed any gestures; in fact he had none 
of the graces and ornaments of oratory. His sermons 
were “clear, judicious, solemn and impressive.”{ His 
style is plain and smooth. His sentences are carefully 
constructed, and short Anglo-Saxon words employed. 
The heads of his discourses are carefully stated, and the 
whole logically drawn out,—always divided after the an- 
cient fashion into introduction, doctrine, and application. 
They evidently were written with great care, even the 
handwriting being neat and plain, and are full of well 
digested and weighty thought. But they were generally 
dry and abstract discussions of theological questions and 
not enforced by much illustration. He preached his 
“system” once in four years, with scarcely any variation. 


*Dr. Daggett’s house stood very near the spot now occupied by the Medical 
College. 


+Dr. Goodrich, in Sprague’s Annals of American Pulpit. 
{Dr. Dwight. 
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He had a sermon on the text “Is thy servant a dog, that 
he should do this great thing,” etc., and when the fourth 
year came around he always said—“ And the dog did it.” 

The actual influence of his preaching, it is difficult to 
estimate, for the students did not generally belong to the 
College Church. But we find that during his pastorate 
about twenty-eight per cent. of the graduates became 
ministers. He suffered in reputation in his later years by 
comparison with Tutors Dwight and Buckminster. But 
they were exceptionally brilliant and attractive, and we 
cannot form an opinion of his real power through such a 
comparison. On the whole, he seems to have been a 
preacher of less than ordinary attractiveness of manner 
while his sermons give conclusive evidence of fair ability 
as a writer and theologian. This estimate of his char- 
acteristics as a minister, is illustrated by, and would not be 
complete without, the following eloquent passage from his 
sermon on the death of President Clap: 


“May we all, in this instance, mark the perfect Man and behold the Up- 
right and see, how his End is Peace ; and may we be quickened by the con- 
sideration to secure a due preparation for death by discharging faithfully the 
work and duty of life, that when the shadows of that long night, which is 
hastening toward us, shall be spread over us, we may quietly fall asleep in 
Jesus and be remembered in the resurrection of the just.” 


As President of the college, he had an arduous work in 
troublous times. His predecessor left him a legacy of 
embittered controversy, laxity of discipline, an insufh- 
cient course of study, and a distrust on the part of many 
friends of the college. Later came the agitation which 
preceded the Revolution, and then the distress and de- 
pression which attended the unvarying disasters of the 
American arms in the first years of the war. This was 
indeed a period ill suited to the quiet of literary pursuits. 
It was his work to reform the course of study, to enforce 
discipline, to restore the confidence of friends and the 
public generally, and maintain the usefulness of the insti- 
tution. This desirable result he and the able corfs of 
instructors* associated with him seem to have accomplish- 


* We find the names of Ebenezer Baldwin, Judge Trumbull, Judge 
Mitchel, Drs. Strong, Buckminster and Dwight, and Mr. Job Lane, 
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ed. “His instruction in mental and moral science was 
highly esteemed and considered clear, judicious and con- 
clusive.”* Though no abrupt and sweeping changes in 
the old régime were effected, yet the study of the English 
language was encouraged and polite and practical learn- 
ing introduced. Many who played important parts in the 
history of the nation, and still more who were noted for 
their brilliant attainments in elegant literature, were edu- 
cated during Dr. Daggett’s Presidency. 

Dr. Dwight says; 

“He had very just conceptions of the manner in which a college should 
be governed ; but he was not always equally happy in the mode of adminis- 
tering its discipline. A number of persons were not willing to do justice to 
his merits. I say this because I was acquainted with him for a long time in 
the most intimate manner. The college was eminently prosperous under his 
Presidency.” 

It would appear, however, that the corporation, con- 
sisting of men distinguished for classical and theological 
learning, and of mature judgment, did not consider his 
reputation or ability as a scholar sufficient to warrant his 
elevation to the Presidency ; for they never made him full 
President of the college. 

Like all the divines of that day, he was an eminently 
social man, keen at retort and possessed of a certain dry 
wit which we find cropping out even in his sermons. 
Shortly after the dark day in 1780, he published an ac- 
count of the phenomenon, which he concluded in the 
following manner: 

“The appearance was indeed uncommon and the cause unknown; yet 
there is no reason to consider it supernatural or ominous. It is therefore 
hoped that no persons, whether of a vapory constitution of body or an en- 
thusiastic turn of mind, will be in the least terrified by it, or be inspired to 
prophesy any future events till they shall come to pass.” 


In a sermon on “the Great Importance of Speaking in 
an Intelligible Manner in the Christian Church,”+ he says: 


“ Speaking in an unknown tongue is as worthless and as far from anything 
Spiritual, as those emotions of an animal nature which are raised by the blast 
of a trumpet, the thunder of a drum, or the sound of a violin.” 


* Dr. Goodrich in Sprague’s Annals of American Pulpit. 
+ Preached at the installation of Rev. Nathaniel Sherman, at Mt. Carmel, 
from text I Cor, xiv, 19. 


42 
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A story was rife among the students of his day which 
illustrates his aptitude for retort. ‘Good morning, Mr. 
President pro tempore,” said one of his clerical brethren on 
some public occasion, bowing profoundly and laying 
marked emphasis on the fro tempore. “ Did you ever hear 
of a President pro aeternitate,’ said the old gentleman, 
much to the discomfort of his brother.* 

Dr. Daggett seems to have lived a life of usefulness and 
given honorable evidence of piety and sound learning. 
He was earnestly devoted to his work; he fostered the 
Church of Christ in its infancy ; he deserves to be rever- 
ently remembered. He has earned a just claim to the 
reward which he thus describes: 


I believe there is scarce any person to be found who can now be absolutely 
indifferent to what shall be said of him when he is in his grave. * * We 
may therefore conclude upon good evidence, that the endearing our name to 
posterity is a natural good, desirable in itself, suited to gratify an innocent 
passion or desire in human nature, and that it is one of those blessings where- 
by the righteous are and will be distinguished from the wicked whose names 
shall rot. 

c. BH. 


EVENING. 


The monarch of the sky his race hath run, 
The joyous day is done, 
And darkness drawing nigh, 
Veiling the tinted sky, 
Its garment putteth on. 

Each star that in the heaven gleams, 
Shedding its silver beams, 
Like some bright angel seems ; 
While every passing cloud, 
Bathed in the lucent flood, 
Pictures some truant fay, 
As, in its light to play, 

Earthward she bowed. 


* Dr. Stiles confirms this story. 
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All Nature’s voices hushed to rest are still, 
Save the lone whip-poor-will, 
Who, from the leafy trees 
Breaks on the summer’s breeze, 
Piping his music shrill. 

And, up from some half-sunken log, 
Down ‘mid the marshy bog, 
Croaketh the gloomy frog, 

Each in his humble way, 
Greeting the close of day, 
Serving their life’s behest, 
While, to this time of rest, 
Hymning their roundelay. 


THE EGOTISM OF VIRTUE. 


EW lines quoted as much have so entirely failed to 
give up their full and complete meaning as Pope’s 
couplet : 


“Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 


It is supposed that he meant simply to enforce the hideous 
nature of vice. This he doubtless intended to do, and no 
one will venture to contradict him. Exhaust the resources 
of language for descriptions of the surpassing excellence 
of virtue; impersonate it in the fairest being earth ever 
knew, exalt it with angelic images, yet its beauties sur- 
pass them all; while wickedness cannot be represented in 
too repulsive characters. But the lines, I believe, imply 
more than this. They imply that the unutterable degra- 
dation of vice cannot be realized without knowing what 
vice is. To be hated completely and understandingly it 
must be known. 

So much in the way of exegesis. What is the applica- 
tion? If ever in Yale or elsewhere you have fallen in with 
a specimen of the awkwardly religious and disagreeably 
moral class, you have seen an individual whom I would 
like to impale upon the point of my discourse. Far be it 
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from me to speak reproachfully of sincere Christians and 
sarnest workers; not one feather would I add to their 
burden; there are trials and burdens enough, heaven 
knows, for every one. But standing as many professed 
workers of good do stand, upon an isolated righteousness, 
carefully probing the heart of every one who ventures to 
approach them, tearing open half healed wounds with a 
remorseless touch, refusing to take into account the vary- 
ing balance of character and the greater temptations to 
vice in particular persons and under particular circum- 
stances, they cannot in this egotistical isolation effect 
as much as the sympathetic natures whom they half des- 
pise. These are extreme cases perhaps, but it is useless 
to deny their existence. I have seen men in college whose 
egotistically religious presence was enough to cast a 
damper upon a genuine, heartfelt reverence for things 
holy ; whose air impressed one with the fact that they were 
models, and that in order to be good it was necessary to 
imitate them, and who consequently awakened an irre- 
sistible inclination to take a position opposed to them, and 
a desire, if they were religious, to be just as irreligious 
as possible. This was wicked, very wicked, but entirely 
natural. Even the mission schools they had taught, the 
tracts they had distributed, and all the acts of penitential 
asceticism they had performed shared in the universal 
condemnation. 

However honest such persons may be in their beliefs, 
the force of appeals from them is weakened through ig- 
norance. Ready as they are to denounce all manner of 
vice and all kinds of wrong-doers, they fail in the object 
of their denunciations. It is one thing to strike and 
quite another to direct the blows effectively. We find 
them at times in a blindly moral way encountering vices 
with such reckless assertions and inconsiderate judg- 
ments as to injure true morality in a vital degree. The 
motives and impulses which determine action, the liabili- 
ties of all men to error, are cast out of consideration and 
pure human depravity is the only weight in the balance. 
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For their own sakes, these persons need to know the 
real nature of vice, to realize the full power of temptations 
for different characters, to discriminate those points in the 
human constitution where defense is most needed. Their 
own individuality is not complete till their own labors 
have rendered it so. Their own courage is not developed 
until they have met the enemy face to face and have van- 
quished. The acceptance of traditional virtue, the ab- 
stract theorizing about duties and obligations, can be of 
use only as serving to clear the battle ground where the 
conflict is to occur. For a model of the noble, high-prin- 
cipled man, point out one who knows the enemy, who has 
engaged in the contest and has come off victorious, rather 
than the milk-and-water hero who is virtuous simply be- 
cause he never had any inducement to be otherwise. 

To increase their influence for good over others, these 
men should know better the weaknesses to which vice 
applies itself and the illusory promises it offers. Their 
mistake lies in an over estimation of the ability which 
they possess to repel temptation, thus being led to hasty 
judgment upon those who stumble. This mistake lies also 
in their erroneous estimate of vices and their results. No 
assertion is more absurd to those who have studied the na- 
ture of evil, yet none is more insisted upon by these gela- 
tinous reformers, who have never witnessed its effect, than 
that which represents the path of wickedness as pleasur- 
able. This proclamation of the pleasures of wrong-doing 
and the wretchedness of virtue has had a most pernicious 
tendency. It betrays an ignorance of the consequences of 
vice which fledgelings in philosophy would do well to re- 
move. When, therefore, the professors of isolated religion 
have gained a more complete knowledge of human temp- 
tation, and have learned what it is to be strong in virtue 
through conflict, we may expect to find in them a broader 
charity, a deeper sympathy and a more persuasive power. 

H. E. K. 
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FOREKNOWLEDGE OF A FORENOON. 


] am naturally an unobservant fellow, but a feeling of 
curiosity seized me the other day and I determined to 
notice for once what was going on around me. Taking 
notes for several days together, | was struck with their 
general similarity and determined to combine the several 
experiences into the connected form of one day’s doings 
at Yale. The man who writes an exhaustive article, 
usually goes back to the Flood for a starting point, and 
occasionally, when great accuracy is needed, he begins 
with Adam, if he is a Christian, or, if he doubts the book 
of Genesis, he uses as the base line of his calculation, the 
first monkey whose tail began to shorten as his head began 
to lengthen in conformity to the laws of general progress. 
I, however, taking any day in March, 1871, will content 
myself with saying that I suppose the sun rose at the 
usual hour that day, although the first intimation I had of 
it was when my “man and brother,” entitled Andrew, 
entered my room and long after the other black birds had 
finished their songs, broke forth into his morning carol of 
“ After seven o’clock—better get up.” Consulting my 
invaluable chronometer, | found that I had fifteen minutes 
in which to dress, breakfast and return to prayers. 
Thankful that my faithful Ethiop had waited thus consid- 
erately about calling me while attending to his other regu- 
lar duties, I rose with great decision and made my way 
to my parlor to put on my shoes by the fire. My grief 
was not fictitious when I found the fire out, my shoes un- 
blacked, and the aforesaid shadow of fidelity seated 
between the two, smoking peacefully, but unable to 
decide which to attend to first, the shoes or the fire. 
Dressing myself and addressing him in a hasty manner, 
I swallowed the rest of my wrath and then proceeded to 
the club for something more nourishing. Arriving at 
the height of the season (everybody seizin’ what he could) 
I listened to the blue-eyed fairy who lisped the bill of fare, 
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and expressed myself willing to prolong my existence upon 
liver. She of the cerulean optics disappeared to the Plu- 
tonic regions of the kitchen, and in a moment reappeared 
with her hands full of plates and both thumbs in the gravy. 
Mentally, I selected one plate as mine, and was duly 
grieved to see it with the rest, given to the other fellows ; 
but noticing my look of disappointment, she allayed all 
my anxiety on such a little matter with the bloodthirsty 
threat that she would “ have my liver in a few moments.” 
Rejoicing even then that she had no design on my heart 
(I always take the most hopeful view of things) I fed in 
silence till the clock struck, and the painful truth dawned 
on me that time was eight before my breakfast was, and 
that | must hurry off to chapel to begin receiving the 
compulsory benefits of the day. Arriving here, I fell to 
speculation; first | wondered whether the particular 
chapter of the Bible which was being read, was kept 
secret in order to save time or to keep the fellows awake 
guessing which it was. Naturally, then, I began to guess, 
but this passage did not happen to be familiar to me, and 
soon I gave it up and tried to decide by their faces which 
of the faculty got up first, which had had the best break- 
fast and who would flunk men from the unpoetic connec- 
tion of mind and stomach, by which ill digestion works 
illtemper. Recollecting, however, that their ways are 
inscrutable, | descended to the student level and tried to 
count the fellows studying, but this, though lively work 
at first, was beginning to grow monotonous, when scrap- 
ing symptoms of the Freshman stampede, warned my 
inattentive self that the President had begun his last sen- 
tence, and before he had reached Amen, they all were 
aimin’ for the door. After them the college officers pass- 
ed out amid a perfect ovation, and they in turn were fol- 
lowed by the three matriculated classes, who moved out 
gradually and at length left the chapel behind them, and 
the intelligent sweep who was left alone in its desert aisles 
was a forcible reminder of R. Crusoe ina similar predica- 
ment. The procession, however, moved but slowly, and 
not, of course, by anybody’s characteristics, but by their 
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peculiar willingness each to let another precede him, | 
was reminded of the donkey races at the county fairs, 
where the last arrived is the winner of the stakes. 

At length the Lyceum was reached. One division went 
to the lecture room to recite upon Civil Liberty, and 
wonder whether the author esteems that work as highly 
as his Political Ethics, and if so, what he thinks of the 
author of both of them. The other climbed two pairs of 
stairs to the dreamy atmosphere of the metaphysical 
chamber, where the high stand men fluently laid bare first 
one horn and then the other of some psychological dilem- 
ma, and like their predecessor Fleming, modestly abstain- 
ed from expressing any opinion, while the low stand men 
looked ever wiser and wiser as question after question 
was propounded to them till the arrival of the expected 
“Ts not that so?” when they laid aside the owl and 
assumed the parrot with marked success, boldly answer- 
ing “ Yes sir; of course.” 

After recitation I started for the Post Office, but was 
met by the smiling face of a friend who had already look- 
ed into my box and assured me that | had no letters. 
This case of prediction banished hope, and | returned to 
my room and its other occupant, my chum, the sedentary 
individual who “sits on’ everybody. Scarcely had I set- 
tled myself in my chair, when a well-known and radiant 
face, hedged about witha halo of hair, appeared at the door 
and began a graphic account of the best time he ever had 
in his life; but while earnestly expatiating on the charms 
of society rather than solitude, enforcing his words with 
appropriate gestures, he suddenly stopped, pressed his 
hand to his heart and vowed he had the dyspepsia aw/u//y. 
Turning in his anguish to the aforesaid chum, he asked 
him the best time to go and see the doctor, and received 
the concise reply of, “When you're sick.” Not regard- 
ing this as consolatory, he announced that whisky would 
cure him, but his principles would not let him take any. 
He had thought it all over and was fixed in his purpose 
to abstain forever. Leaving this startling example of 
self-denial before our minds, he departed, but presented us 
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a still more startling one five minutes later, when he 
returned and begged us to join him in a hot whisky of 
his own make, and so good. Of course, we both declined, 
but we had not shut our door before a second visitor 
appeared. He too was an invalid. His was a case of 
chronic I-disease. Naturally, his conversation turned in 
this direction, but as we had talked it all over many a 
time before, he merely alluded sadly to his diminishing 
pupils asa sign of weakness, and then stretching out upon 
the sofa, began upbraiding me for the inferior quality of 
its springs, and after loudly proving that it was very hard 
to lie on, he silently proved it was still harder to keep 
awake on, by falling into peaceful slumber in which he 
dreamed instead of talked of his one I-dear. While he 
was still upon the sofa, another caller entered,—a light- 
headed member of the class who had taken up the mis- 
sionary work for amusement, and whose never-ending 
labor was always dun. As usual, he departed with my 
subscription, and then I consulted again my time-serving 
chronometer, and found it was nearly dinner time. How- 
ever, | wanted to write something for the Lir. So | 
drew up to the table for a few minutes and began to com- 
pose myself as the first step toward a general composition. 
In the midst of my attempts there sounded forth the 
clangor of bells. A general tumult seemed to prevail. | 
tried to collect my thoughts, and turned, as I always do 
when Lam embarrassed, to consult again my watch. | 
found it was not in my pocket. I found I had no pocket. 
I found—well, I had been dreaming. The first bell had 
just rung; the feathered blackbirds were singing energet- 
ically ; the wingless biped was not yet stirring, and my 
head was still upon my pillow; but a vivid impression 
lingered with me all through the day. Each of its acts 
as it came along was already familiar; every event of 
the morning occurred as it had already appeared to me; 
and that the prophecy might be complete, I sat down and 
tried to write for the Lir. What my success would have 
been in the piece I was beginning, in my sleep, to write, 
will ever be a mystery. What it has been, writing this 
43 
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one while awake, is only too apparent. Its incoherencies 
| hope will be pardoned on the ground that I have tried 
to transcribe a dream and that dreams always savor of 
inconsistency, and its egotism, on the ground that one is 
not able to select the subject of his own dreams. 

& Bc 


BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. IX. 


My dear Aristodemus, it is a great pity that so many 
people in this world have wrong sides to them. There is 
the great Professor Curry-comb Rasp, who is doing good 
work for his college and for American scholarship, but 
who, nevertheless, manages to scrape a great deal of gen- 
erous ambition and ardent hope out of the young men 
with whom he comes in contact. Like the sun, he does 
us the most good when we keep our distance. There is 
the Reverend Oleaginous Smirk, that “little round, fat, 
oily man of God,” who reads beautifully (if I may use 
that much-abused word) and who makes as goodly a fig- 
ure-head for the gospel ship as one could well desire ;— 
and yet, to tell the truth, it is noticeable that the ideas he 
serves out in such dainty fashion Sunday after Sunday, to 
the no small edification of his large congregation, bear a 
striking resemblance to those contained in the sermons 
of a certain divine, as published in a book, of which, for- 
tunately (or shall I say unfortunately ?) for Parson Smirk, 
only a few copies are now in existence. I suppose he is 
so anxious to be orthodox that he dare not vary at all 
from the pattern furnished by this (so to speak) great 
author of orthodoxy. There is Miss Araminta Jasmin— 
you know her, my dear boy. And you think her a very 
sweet and amiable girl, no doubt—as she is, in public. 
But I saw her box the ears of her little baby sister soundly 
the other night, just because the wee thing made a too 
curious, and it must be admitted destructive examination 
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of a certain rare and exquisite flower with which the 
lovable Miss Araminta was about to adorn herself for the 
public’s delectation. Like these people, my dear Aris- 
todemus, you have your wrong side. And you show it, in 
certain respects, quite often and with great freedom. A 
fair illustration is the criticism made by one of your 
friends on my Bright-eyes of last month. He was so 
ignorant of the English language or so vile in his thoughts 
as to apply the filthy epithet of “street-walker” to her 
who, by the supposition, was a virtuous girl ;—or does he 
mean to say that there is no virtue in New Haven except 
among those who live upon the industry and frugality of 
their ancestors? Were he to criticise Tom Brown’s Patty 
he would probably call her a harlot, whereas the only 
point of the character is that she is zo¢ a harlot. Admit- 
ting that Bright-eyes is still pure, the question is whether 
you, my dear Aristodemus, shall debauch her at your 
earliest convenience, or whether you will be man enough 
to leave her in purity and peace. You will pardon me, my 
dear boy, my evident heat on this subject ;—but it is 
enough to stir a better manthan I am to see the way in which 
poor souls, who have to fight for the little chance they 
have of heaven, are pushed down to hell with a phrase. 
This loose way of talking about women, however, is very 
common in college. We hear it at the club-table, on the 
fence, in our rooms. I remember hearing some of it the 
other noon at the table. A lady’s name was mentioned, 
and immediately an animated anatomical discussion sprung 
up concerning her. No one said much, but each one 
gladly gave his two mites of knowledge. Her general 
appearance was reduced to particulars, and the particulars 
were enlarged upon in detail. It was simply disgusting 
and brutal. Adolphus Periwinkle, who was acquainted 
with the young lady, at last,said as much. As soon as he 
spoke, every one thought it would have been better to 
have talked about the mathematics or moral philosophy. 
But this way of talking is far worse when it comes to 
speculating about the character of women. In this kind 
of conversation you know, my dear Aristodemus, it makes 
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very little difference whether the particular subject of it 
is known or not. Things seen or heard are repeated, sus- 
picions are ventilated and conclusions are given with the 
most dogmatic air. Thus the purest woman is sometimes 
writ down bad, and all women suffer in consequence. 
It is not very wonderful that many college graduates do 
not marry at all, or that those who do marry, marry late. 
One’s boyish ideals of womankind are so knocked askew 
by these interpreters of signs and dissectors of character, 
my dear Aristodemus, that the wonder is that any college 
man ever ventures to become a Benedick. 


——“ For calumny will sear 
Virtue itself :—These shrugs, these hums, and ha’s, 
When you have said, she’s goodly, come between, 
Ere you can say she’s honest,” 


and at last a man gives credence to the wiseacres and 
believes thoroughly in total depravity. Something might 
be said, my dear Aristodemus, about the different rule of 
conduct you use in determining the character of a woman 
and a man, but I forbear. Men will probably keep busy 
until the millennium in trying to make everything else in 
this naughty world right before they have time to look 
after themselves: a disinterestedness which would be 
remarkable, if it were not, unfortunately, so exceedingly 
common! My dear Aristodemus, I cannot help thinking 
this is a part of your wrong side. It seems to me better 
to believe in one bad woman than to condemn all. At 
least, it strikes me you would be a happier man if you 
could keep some ideal of fair and perfect womanhood 
before you, intact, untalked about. A man is not much 
of a man who gages himself by what he sees about him: 
it is what is in him—what he dreams about and hopes for 
that will lead him to high,endeavor and magnificent 
action.—In certain things, my dear Aristodemus, you 
seem to me to be essentially knavish. You manufacture 
false excuses and hand in false church papers and “ skin” 
your lessons. These are legitimate vices, I know, and the 
highest authorities of the college carefully and conscien- 
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tiously make us acquainted with them va the matricula- 
tion oath. I know, too, that a certain indisposition to 
attend the religious and literary exercises receives the 
technical name of “sickness,’’ and that everybody so 
understands it. And yet, in spite of all this, you, my 
dear Aristodemus, every time you chicane in this way, 
hurt yourself and show the wrong side of human nature. 
It seems to me that a four years’ discipline of this sort 
must make it very ez sy for a man to lie and forge and in all 
ways be dishonest. Take Tom Toddy, for example. You 
know what he is here: an idle dog in all things decent 
and respectable ;—but wonderfully industrious in all busi- 
ness that pertains to the world, the flesh and the devil. 
And yet Tom’s father and mother think that he is the pink 
of propriety and a model of integrity. And why not? 
He drops his unclean habits when he goes home, leaves 
sack and lives cleanly ; attends the prayer-meeting, where 
he speaks and prays with great unction; and in all re- 
spects acts as though he were precisely what he is not. 
My dear Aristodemus, although this is an extreme, yet it 
seems to me to be a perfectly legitimate result of the sys- 
tem of small deceits practiced here. Don’t dodge all this, 
now, by saying that the requirements of the college are 
at fault. Admitting that they are, you are none the less 
bound to see to it that they do not develop a wrong side 
to you.—My dear boy, | want to speak about one more 
habit of yours whereby you show your wrong side ;—and 
that is your tendency to talk about your family and your 
house and your carriage and your circle of acquaintances 
and all the rest of your things. Fitzjames Asinego is a 
somewhat noted character in this line. It is related that 
when he was a sub-freshman, he was subjected to a 
“course of reasoning ’”’ by a member of the pledging com- 
mittee of one of the freshman societies, who lengthened 
out his “argument” with a lengthy and somewhat fabu- 
lous account of the oriental magnificence of the said 
society’s hall. Asinego could hardly wait for the conclu- 
sion of the plea before retorting in kind with a recital of 
the glories of his father’s mansion. The society devotee 
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was abashed ;—more than that, like Falstaff, he was “ de- 
jected.” He reported that this budding collegian could 
mouth “an infinite deal of nothing’ more glibly than him- 
self. Well, Fitzjames has kept this sort of thing up ever 
since he has been in college. I believe I could tell you 
how many times in a day his father’s stables are swept, 
and even his casual acquaintances know the number 
and names of the notable callers at his father’s house. 
Whenever I see the fellow and hear his magniloquent 
prattle, I feel like repeating those homely lines : 


“What of earls with whom you have supt, 
And of dukes that you dined with yes’treen ? 
Lord ! a louse, sir, is still but a louse, 
Though it craw] on the curls of a queen !” 


My dear Aristodemus, you have seen a man-milliner busy 
among his ribbons and laces and other fripperies. Well, 
there is just another such a shop in Asinego’s mind ; and 
it is so crowded with these vanities that the proprietor is 


kept busy night and day thrusting them upon the notice 
of all with whom he can get a word. There is no hope 
for a man who has been in this business long, but a little 
care on your part, my dear boy, will keep you out of the 
trade. You must remember, however, that if you have 
a wrong side, it will come into sight, sometime. A piece 
of Gobelin tapestry, in which silver and gold and the very 
sunshine itself shall be curiously inwrought, can be placed 
high up beyond the reach of man and remain there beyond 
the memory of man. In looking at its antique splendor 
and beauty we forget the cobwebs and mildew at the 
back, and believe it hangs there as fresh and clean asa 
cloud in the sky. But a man gets pulled about, sooner or 
later, and somebody sees that ugly wrong side. You and 
| have probably visited people—reputable and honorable, 
as the world goes—whose idiocrasies, to put it very 
mildly, were continually excused by saying: “ It’s only 
his way!’ A very weak, mean, despicable way that is, 
which has to be continually smoothed over in such wise! 
No, my dear Aristodemus, what the world wants is men 
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who, from whatever stand-point you look at them, are 
right-sided. And you, in your inmost heart, want to be 
such aman. You have an ideal hero in you, and when 
you get away from the shams and trickery of your little 
world, you worship him with infinite longing. But you 
come back to the husks afterward ;—and so it comes to pass, 
that, although hundreds of young men of liberal culture 
and with generous hearts are yearly settling down to their 
work of life, the old earth goes on without much change, 
and few would know that they were once romantic 
enough to believe in the possibility of making the 
crooked things straight and the rough places smooth. 
All | can say is this—for I am no preacher :—there has 
been one perfect man, who was born in Bethlehem, who 
is an infinitely higher type of manhood than your highest 
ideal, and who is full of sympathy for all that is best 
about you and abundantly able to help you in all ways 
toward some proximate realization of your nobler desires. 
You can make the application yourself——My dear 
Aristodemus, a twelvemonth has gone by since I had my 
first talk with you. I never shall meet you at the fence 
or by your cheery fire any more. You will probably for- 
get me, and mayhap all I have said to you. But, how- 
ever that may be, I shall have faith in you. I have spoken 
to you as “a man speaketh unto his friend ;""—but I should 
like to see the stranger I would have let talk to you as | 
have talked! I shall expect something of you, and | 
shall not be disappointed! As for me, “Go thy ways, 
old Jack!” And—God bless you, and may 


‘“‘ Heaven spare you lang to kiss the breath 
O’ mony flowery simmers !” 
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NOTABILIA. 


In 1781, an anonymous author published in Lon. 
don a “History of Connecticut.” In it he says, “ Yale 
College is built with wood and painted of a sky color; is 
one hundred and sixty feet long and three stories high, 
besides garrets.”” He calls it “the first of American Col- 
leges,” but adds, “Its students have no polite accom- 
plishments. It is always painfully apparent that they 
have been educated in Connecticut.” Although the truth 
of this to-day may be denied, everyone will at once admit 
the delicious accuracy of the following: “The women 
* * * * are to be compared to the prude rather than 
to the European polite lady. They are not permitted to 
read plays; cannot converse about whist, quadrille, or 
operas; but will freely talk upon the subjects of history, 
geography and the mathematics. They are great casuists, 
and polemical divines, and 1 have known not a few of 
them so well skilled in Greek and Latin as often to put to 
the blush learned gentlemen.” 


—,We have cause to bless ourselves that the rules 
for chapel services have been somewhat modified from 
their original rigor. On November 11, 1701, the Corpo- 
ration, then styled “The Collegiate Undertakers,” de- 
creed that “the Rector shall take effectual care that the 
said students be weekly caused memoriter to recite ‘the 
Assembly’s Catechism in Latin, and Ames’ Theological 
Theses,” and that “the Rector shall also cause the Scrip- 
tures daily, (except on the Sabbath,) morning and evening, 
to be read by the students, at the times of prayer in the 
school, according to the laudable order and usage of Har- 
vard College, making expositions on the same; and oi 
the Sabbath shall either expound practical theology « 
cause the non-graduated students to repeat sermons.” 
The average collegian reciting the Catechism or a “ theo- 
logical thesis,” or,—worse yet,—expounding the Scrip- 
tures or repeating a sermon for the edification of his 
fellows, would be a sight for gods and men. 
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———lIt seems that the dramatic entertainments which 
served to enliven the Commencement exercises of thirty 
years ago, were not wholly acceptable to the piety of the 
age. A writer in 1843 calls them “ridiculous and timid 
imitations of the regular drama,” and adds with great 
truth that “in the entire absence of scenery, unsupported 
by female actors, and on a stage surrounded by a venera- 
ble circle of clergymen and senators, every effort for 
dramatic display at Commencement must prove abortive. 
Cocked hats, laced coats, the fiery passions of war and the 
voluptuous whisperings of love, but ill accord with such 
accompaniments.” 


The Yale Courant gave a well deserved rebuke 
tothe class of ’74 for the indecent way in which they 
scrape the chapel floor with their feet during the Sunday 
services. We would heartily second the Courant’s denial 
of its being sanctioned by custom. While they are so far 
back, as yet, that they may not annoy the occupant of the 
pulpit, they do annoy all those who wish to listen to him, 
and these for the last term have not been few. If they 
have no regard for the floor of the chapel, their soles or 
their reputation as a class, let them at least use a little 
judgment and make these dire noises only when there is 
a little reason for them and when the toughened can 
sympathize with them. 


—Some of the pleasantest calls to make are upon 
those who invariably make “1” the topic of conversation. 
It requires no exertion to answer their seldom asked ques- 
tions. One using with facility the important word “ you,” 
and just a few others in connection with it, can always 
keep up his small end of the conversation to the evident 
satisfaction of his host. Weare not bored ;—no, for we 
need only call when we feel like hearing a conversation 
on that particular topic. But heaven help his chum, say 
I. Most of these have only the faculty of telling of 
themselves in connection with the past. But there is one 
upon whom we call, who has the power of fairly enchant- 
ing you with a description of himself in the future as 

44 
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holding the prerogative of royalty, which to-day he stren- 
uously upholds, and to-morrow he more strongly supports 
republicanism with himself as the people's idol. He also 
has great powers of argument. Greatly to the satisfac- 
tion of his callers he knocks over the accepted theories of 
the greatest men with what “I know and think.” Never 
contradict him. One of us, when listening at his feet the 
other day, dared to correct, just a little, one of his state- 
ments. He glared at him and told him, “ You are absurd 
and a fool.” The poor fellow went home feeling very 
sorry, not having had a very nice call. 


—-A few days ago the Senior class went through 
the usual form of handing in their statistics of board. 
The men who are living at hotels lied with the usual una- 
nimity, and everything went on as before. Isn't it almost 
time that this farce is stopped? It results in no good, but, 
on the contrary, the evil that it does lives after it. 


Among the most enjoyable features of our col- 
lege life are the festivals of the Sophomore and Junior 
societies. The man who is ignorant of their delights has 
lost far more than he wots of. To be sure their enjoy- 
ments are frequently paid for by flunks and headaches the 
next morning. This is the worst charge that can be 
brought against them, and it is for this that they have 
sometimes almost come under the faculty’s ban. They 
are fairly responsible for it. Itistheir own fault. There ex- 
ists in the Sophomoric mind,—and, in a less degree, in the 
Junioric also,—a belief that the success ofa “good time” 
is to be measured by the lateness of the hour at which the 
revel ends. If the Delta Theta by beginning at to P. M., 
gets through by 2 A. M., the Theta Delta begins at 11 and 
so prolongs the festivities until 4, and then great is the 
rejoicing thereat. And thus the societies rival each other, 
not only in excellence of plays and spreads, but also in 
the amount of time consumed. It is, perhaps, natural 
that the new-fledged Sophomore should enjoy making a 
triumphal entry into chapel, with aching head and parch- 
ed mouth and reddened eyes, but when he is almost 
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through with his cherished delights, it is certainly time 
to stop this childish folly. A “good time,” which should 
extend from nine to twelve,—or, better still, from eight to 
eleven, would attract a larger crowd and be a greater 
success, and would leave no cause for repentance to its 
participants. 


———Again, if the societies would break up ata rea- 
sonable hour, they would, perhaps, be allowed to sing, 
and so one of our most pleasant customs would be restored. 
It is fair to presume that the faculty would grant them 
this indulgence, inasmuch as they suffer Omega Lambda 
Chi to howl blasphemous puerilities on the college corner 
four or five nights out of the week. The strains of “ All 
hail, Phi Theta,” would vary agreeably the monotony of 
“Go to hell, then,” and other songs of kindred ilk, with 
which South College is now saluted with tiresome regu- 
larity. 


——tThe following appear to be the delights of rus- 
ticating, in one case, at least, as seen by a letter lately 
received from an absentee: “ Occasionally, my untamed 
spirit grows restive and defies all restraint. In such a 
mood, last week, mounted upon my charger ‘Gustavus 
Adolphus,’ and supplied with ‘ provant,’ I shook the dust 
of the city from my feet and determined to try for a while 
bachelor life in the country. My only visitor the first 
night was a troublesome dog whom | greeted with four 
pistol balls through his back and two in his head, before 
he concluded to retire. It is needless to say he is still in 
a state of retirement. As business was dull the next day, 
| concluded to burn off the grass on the lawn. I did not 
consider sufficiently the state of the wind nor the dryness 
of the grass, and soon felt like Latimer of old, that I had 
that day lighted a fire that would illumine the whole 
country. In a few minutes the whole lawn was in a 
blaze ;—evergreens and other trees that my father had 
been nursing for years, were burned to a cinder. I philo- 
sophically viewed my handiwork from a distance, inwardly 
concluding that though a frightened horse was a pretty 
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tough customer, a fire, when once well under way, was as 
resistless as a fifty-mile-an-hour locomotive. The next 
day, as dogs and other animals were scarce, and as there 
seemed to be nothing wsefu/ that I could turn my hand to, 
I concluded to return to town and break the news to the 
family as gently as possible. I am at present very hum- 
ble, but survive.” 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from March 15 to April 6. March went out like a lamb, and 
April came in likea lion ; out-door sports and long reviews have agitated 
the undergraduate mind; while the rival merits of English and Jewell 


et al., have raised an excitement, only exceeded by that felt by the 
whole world in the 


Delta Kappa Prize Declamations, 


Which were spoken at the society hall Saturday evening, April 1. The 
** pieces” and the speakers were as follows: ‘‘ Ignorance of the Past a 
Hindrance to Mental Development,” G. D. Reid, Suffield; ‘* Ambi- 
tion,” C., E. Humphrey, Englewood, N. J.; ‘There is Room up 
Higher,” S. F. Blodgett, Jacksonville, Ill; ‘* Night brings out the 
Stars,” A. Wilcox, New Haven; “Charles Dickens,” J. S. Wood, 
Clinton, N. Y.; “Jeanne d’ Arc,” J. M. Townsend, East Haven; 
**Thought and Thinkers,” H. H. Ragan, Turin, N. Y.; “The Mis- 
sion of Evil,” J. B. Herron, Pittsburgh, Pa.; ‘‘ War,” H. H. Chitten- 
den, New York city; “‘ American Statesmen,” W. O. Sayles, Pascoag, 
R. I.; ‘* Driftwood,” W. O. Henderson, Marysville, O. Messrs. R. 
W. Archbald and G, A, Strong, ’71, and J. K. Thacher, ’68, the com- 
mittee of award, gave the first prize to Ragan, the second to Chitten- 
den and the third to Townsend. The committee of arrangements 
consisted of Messrs. T. D. Cuyler, J. M. Townsend and T. P. Wickes, 
and the programmes, (printed by Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor,) were 
the neatest of any we have seen this year—although, with collegial 
inaccuracy, there were three mistakes in names. Inaccuracy, however, 
seems to be the failing of mankind, inasmuch as a communication, 
relating to 
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Boating Matters, 


Which was lately received from Harvard, shows a shocking disregard of 
the almanac of the current year, not to speak of orthography. The 
letter alluded to, which is the only answer as yet returned to Yale’s 
challenge of December 10, is as follows : 


**Campripce, March 27, 1871. 


‘GENTLEMEN: At a meeting of the executive committee of the H. 
U. B. C., held to consider the challenge of the Y. U. B. C., it was 
decided that the H. U. B. C. is willing to meet the Y. U. B. C. in 
any race in which all parties are sure of fair play. In order, therefore, 
to attain this desirable end, you are requested to send two delegates to 
a convention to be held at the Massassoit House, Springfield, Mass., 
on Saturday, April 14, 1871, for the purpose of establishing a Union 
Regatta of American Colleges. An early notification of your intention 
of attending the convention would greatly favor the undersigned. 

Yours, very respectfully, 
G. H. Gouin, Pres. H. U. B.C. 
H. S. Mupce, Sec. H. U. B.C.” 


A second note, written under date of March 30, fixes the date of the 
proposed convention as ‘‘ Saturday, April 15.” In order to take action 
on this matter, a boating meeting was held at the President’s lecture 
room April 3. After considerable discussion a motion was finally car- 
ried to the effect that a letter should be sent to Harvard, stating that 
Yale wanted a definite answer to her challenge before taking any action 
looking toward an inter-collegiate regatta. Such a letter has according- 
ly been written and sent by Mr. Ford. This action of Harvard put 
Yale into a dilemma: if we sent no delegates, they could say we were 
stiff-necked ; if we sent delegates, they could still control the conven- 
tion, and then, in case Yale refused to yield to their demands and with- 
drew, a charge of factiousness could be made. Under the circum- 
stances it was thought best to settle one question before opening another ; 


and if Harvard is honest in her desire for a fair race she can prove it 


by a definite answer to the challenge of Yale. Our boating men gen- 
erally are anxious to row Harvard next summer, and there is some talk 
now of proposing to row Harvard alone (as per challenge) and after- 
ward to row in an Union Regatta of American Colleges. In this way the 
friends of both plans would be satisfied. Before the adjournment of 
the meeting I. H. Ford, ’71, President of the club, and W. F. 
McCook, ’73, Captain of the crew, were elected to act as delegates to 
the proposed convention in case Harvard should refuse to row Yale 
alone. An unanimous wish was expressed by the meeting that E. D. 
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Coonley, ’71, should join the crew, but, for reasons satisfactory to him 
self, he declined. An informal challenge, received from the Atalanta 
Boat Club of New York city, was also laid before the meeting. It was 
voted to row them at some time to be determined on in the future, 
The repairs on the boat house are to be completed some time in vaca- 
tion. C. H. Clark, ’71, has been selected as floor manager of the 
Regatta Ball. Commodore Bone of ’70 has discharged all his personal 
obligations to the club, but no explanation has yet been offered of the sur- 
mised misuse of money under his administration. He claims that some 
$800 were given to C. H. Dix, ’70, to pay over to the club. This has 
never been received. Mr. Stearns, ’70, who is now in Europe, left his ac- 
counts in this country, but the person with whom they were left has kept 
them out of sight up to date. The only accounts which have been 
received consisted of a number of bills, amounting to some $400, which 
the present administration has had to pay. ‘This is a bad matter to talk 
about ; but there is too much carelessness displayed in regard to college 
finances generally, and our boating interests are too important, to justify 
silence until some coherent explanation is furnished of ’70’s manage- 
ment of boating moneys. We trust such an explanation may be forth- 
coming, and that it may be as satisfactory in its way as was the 


Funtor Prise Exhibition, 


Which was held at the chapel April 4. Unlike the old ‘ Junior Ex.,” 
this developed considerable interest, both on account of the competition 
which had already taken place for positions on the programme and also 
because of the very respectable prize—second, in the way of prizes for 
literary work, only to the DeForest—to be competed for in the speak- 
ing. Each of the ten speakers received $10, and the best one of the 
ten received in addition $50. The Faculty were the judges. The 
body of the chapel was comfortably filled while Mr. G. E. Martin, ’72, 
was playing a voluntary on the organ, and at 2:30 the speaking began, 
after the following order of exercises: 1. ‘Lord Bolingbroke,” Henry 
W. B. Howard, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 2. ‘The French of History and 
the French of To-Day,” Charles C. Deming, Hartford ; 3. ‘The Ecu- 
menical Council and the Occupation of Rome,” David S. Holbrook, 
Chester, Mass.; 4. ‘‘ Hatred of England as an element in American Pol- 
itics,” John H. Hincks, Bridgeport; 5. ‘‘ The Ecumenical Council and 
the occupation of Rome,” Robert R. Kendall, Ridgefield. Music. 
6. “‘The French of History and the French of To-Day,” James H. 
Clendenin, Gallipolis, O.; 7. ‘‘ Lord Bolingbroke,” Robert E. Coe, 
Bloomfield, N. J.; 8. Free Political Institutions as a Means of Educa- 
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tion for the Popular Mind,” George Richards, Bridgeport; 9. ‘‘ The 
French of History and the French of To-Day,” Alexander R. Merriam, 
Goshen, N. Y.; 10. ‘* Thackeray’s Misanthropy,” David J. H. Will- 
cox, Port Richmond, N. Y. The speaking was finished in a little over 
two hours. The extra prize of $50 was divided between Coe and 
Hincks, both members of the ’72 Lir. board. The music was a song 
by the Yale Glee Club, which was rapturously applauded. Messrs. W. 
H. Bradley, E. B. Cobb and E, H. Peaslee acted as ushers. The pro- 
grammes displayed no ‘‘ dog,” and were commendable on that account ; 
but the speakers all wore the regulation swallow-tail. Altogether the 
Junior Prize Exhibition was a great success,—only excelled, so far as we 


know, by 


The Initiation Supper 


Of the XXX VIth Editorial Board in the management of the Yate Lir., 
which took place at the New Haven House on Wednesday evening, 
April 5. After the novitiates had been duly inducted into the mysteries 
of Chi Delta Theta, the members of the two boards sat down toa 
spread gotten up “‘ regardless of expense,” as the play-bills say. It 
will be remembered that last year the board of ’70 promised that the 


board of ’71 would admit to the supper that contributor who should 
furnish the greatest number of acceptable articles during the year. The 
present board, however, concluded it would be better to exclude all 
outsiders from the supper, and accordingly ignored ’70’s promise. 
Providence, however, overruled us. Mr. Sweet was unable to attend 
on account of sickness, and Mr. W. K. Townsend, ’71, whose con- 
tributions, both in number and length, clearly entitled him to the 
vacant seat, was invited to fill it. We are under the impression that 
the board of ’72 will yield to the manifest destiny of the most faithful 
contributor to partake of the Lir. supper, and men of stomach will act 


accordingly. With the wine and cigars came the toasts, which were as 
follows : 


1, THE YALE LIT. 
Dum mens grata manet, nomen laudesque Yalenses 
Cantabunt Soboles, unanimique patres. O/d Song. 


Responded to by C. D. Hine. 


2. CHI DELTA THETA. 
Within that awful name there lies 
The mystery of mysteries. Walter Scott. 
Responded to by C. B. Ramsdell. 
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. NOTABILIA. 
A snapper-up of unconsidered trifles. Zhe Winter's Tale. 
Responded to by A. B. Mason. 
. THE COURANT. 
Give the devil his due. Aitng Henry JV. 
Responded to by C. C. Deming. 
- MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 
Records that defy the tooth of time. Young. 
Responded to by W. R. Sperry. 
- VOLUME XXXVII. 


How pure the joy when first my hands unfold 
The small rare volume. Ferriar. 


Responded to by George Richards. 
. EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Let their table be made a snare and a trap and a stumbling-block 
unto them. Romans, xi, Q. 


This toast was to have been responded to by E. F. Sweet. 
Instead, Mr. Townsend replied to the following: 
OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 
Spreading himself like a green bay-tree. Psalms, xxxvit, 35. 
. THE LITERATURE OF THE LIT. 
And what is writ, is writ: 
Would it were worthier. Ayron. 
Responded to by R. E. Coe. 
. THE FINANCES OF THE LIT. 
For riches certainly make themselves wings. Pvoverds. 
Responded to by G. A. Strong. 
. THE BOARD OF 1872. 


There buds the promise of celestial worth. Voung. 


Responded to by J. H. Hincks. 


The supper-room, which we had entered at about nine, was at last 
vacated about half-past one. After this the new board elected Mr. 
Ramsdell as treasurer. Messrs. Coe and Richards are to have 
charge of the ‘‘ Memorabilia” for the coming year, and Mr. 
Hincks, chairman of the board, is to conduct the ‘‘ Notabilia.” 
The nine successive numbers under the management of ’72 will be 
edited in the order named: Coe, Deming, Richards, Hincks, Ramsdell, 
Coe, Deming, Richards, Ramsdell. Mr. Ramsdell is the third 
successive treasurer who has edited the last number of his year, 
Messrs. Tilney, ’70, and Strong, ’71, having a similar fortune. The 
position of treasurer, however, always furnishes a man the wherewithal 
to attend all the 
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April 1871] Memorabilia Yalensia. 
Town Shows, 


Although, for the last month, but few of them have been worth attend- 
ing. March 18 Morris Brothers’ Minstrels blacked themselves for the 
public titillation, March 21 Miss Glyn, an English lady, read 
“Macbeth.” March 22 the black republican and the colored brother 
listened to ‘‘ Jim” Nye, U. S. Senator from Nevada, and ex-Governor 
J. R. Hawley of Hartford, and on the following evening the Hon. J. 
R. Fellows, of N. Y., talked to the gregarious “‘ Mick” and the unter- 
ried patriot of the third ward. March 24 and 25 Fox and Denier’s 
Pantomime Troupe played ‘‘ Three Blind Mice.” March 27 Father 
Hecker lectured on ‘* The Religious Tendencies of the American 
People.” March 28 Welch, Hughes and White’s Brooklyn Minstrels 
carried the news to Mary with great applause. March 2g the Hon. J. 
L. Swift, of Boston, Gen. J. A. Hall, of Maine, and Gen, B. F. Bruce, 
of N. Y., fired the republican heart, followed, on the next evening, by 
Richard O’Gorman, of N. Y., in behalf of the democracy. March 31 
Mme. Marie Seebach appeared as ‘‘ Marguerite” (Gretchen) in 
Goethe’s “‘ Faust.” April 1 the last republican meeting of the cam- 
paign was addressed by ex-Governor Noble of Wisconsin. April 3 
Edith O’Gorman, sometime a nun in St. Joseph’s convent, Hudson city, 
N. J., related her experience while there. April 4 and 5 the San 
Francisco Minstrels gave ‘‘ Les Brigands,”” but the performances of these 
burnt-cork fellows are mere 


Trifles 


Compared with the efforts of the virtuous vender of “‘ good, pure, 
superior, old-fashioned, home-made, unequaled, unique, Turkish caro- 


mels,” in the epistolary line, as witness the following card laid upon our 
table March 21: 


New Haven, March the 1 1870 
if kinde providence will permit i will Greet you with my presants on 
monday Ttuesday and Saterday mornings 
Yours Resspectfuly 
Joseph Georce Hannisat L W Situman Esq 


—March 17 St. Patrick’s day was celebrated by the enthusiastic Irish 
after the usual fashion. Among the dignitaries in carriages we noticed 
C. T. Driscoll, 69. ‘Old Matches” was one of the rank and file, 


but he fell out now and then in order to take a quiet smoke,—Quite a 


45 
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number of ladies were present at Prof. Dana’s celebrated lecture on 
** Coral Islands,”” March 18.—Dr. Bushnell of Hartford preached at the 
chapel in the morning and afternoon of March 19 and 26; the Rev, 
Mr. Newcomb of the Howe street church in the morning of April 2 and 
the Rev. Mr. Hermance in the afternoon.—The President presided at 
a lecture on the “‘ Holy Land,” delivered by Rabbi H. Z. Sneershon of 
Jerusalem, at the Jewish Synagogue, March 22.—Dr. Sanford closed his 
very interesting course of medical lectures March 24 with his usual 
valedictory.—Among the multitudinous officers of the democratic meet- 
ing held March 30 we find the names of C. Deming, ’72, as vice-presi- 
dent, and F. Johnson, R. P. Maynard, E. F. Sweet, ’71, G. Kendrick, 
72, and C. Phelps, ’70, as secretaries.—Prof. Dana, at his lecture of 
April 1, pointed out a route for sight-seeing among the Alps, and gave 
other valuable information for the benefit of prospective tourists. —Prof. 
Wheeler spoke about ‘‘ The Losses of Protestantism in Europe since the 
sixteenth century,” at the President’s lecture room, April 2. It was a 
very interesting talk, although a bad case was made out for the Prot- 
estant cause.—The commencement pieces of the class of ’71 were 
handed to Prof. Northrop April 3. All having appointments down to 
and including disputes were required to write.—The State election took 
place April 3. In the evening the fellows started a big bonfire by the 
fence, around which the men and brethren stood, some hilarious with 
satisfaction (at ten cents a glass), and some exceedingly dolorous, It is 
not yet certain, however, whose election was celebrated.—lIt is worthy 
of mention that the “‘ peeler” on the corner was conveniently blind to 
all that was going on, and in one case accidentally mentioned where 
some burnable barrels might be found.—The inhabitants of Farnam 
have reason to ‘be satisfied with their home during these warm, damp, 
Spring days. The rooms are dry and comfortable, while the dwellers in 
the other dormitories are either overgrown with mold or sweatily hot. 
—Messrs, C. H. Clark and A. B. Mason, ’71, walked to Hartford the 
other day. They got over the thirty-six miles in twelve hours, in- 
cluding a rest of an hour and a half-—The Beethoven Society adjourned 
sine die March 15.—The historians of ’74, for their class dinner, are 
Messrs. C, W. Clark, C. J. Harris, D. A. Kennedy and A. D. Whit- 
temore for the four divisions respectively.—G. D. Miller and R. W. 
DeForest, ’70, S. Benedict, ’71, and H. W. B. Howard, ’72, had charge 
of the compilation and publication of the new Psi Upsilon catalogue. 
—Prof. Dana has been writing for the /udependent on the ‘‘ Darwinian 
Theory,” but without presenting his own views.—Prof. Porter’s book 
about American colleges was favorably reviewed in the London Saturday 
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Review of February 18.—The base ball men have begun to bestir 
themselves, but the ‘‘ season” can hardly be said to be fairly opened 
yet.—A Freshman was suspended two or three weeks ago for persistent 
sleeping in chapel.—A ‘‘ Hygenic ” society has lately been started in 
New Haven, of which ‘‘ Prof. Welch of Yale” is one of the sachems. 
Even the sweeps will be styled ‘‘ Profs.” next, unless this thing is 
stopped. —T he Cardiff Giant has been among us, and the public morals 
are correspondingly lowered.—Prof. Hadley’s course of lectures on 
“Roman Law” at Harvard were a great success.—Miss Mary L. Hill- 
house, a faithful friend of Yale, was buried March 25. Dr. Bacon 
conducted the exercises, and Profs. Norton and Thacher were among 
the bearers.—Inquisitorial examinations are now in progress. A scheme 
of these torturing exercises has been issued by the faculty.—The “ sub- 
jects for Townsend compositions and DeForest oration,” for the class of 
71, were made public April 6. They, are as follows: 1. The Impor- 
tance of the Towns of the Middle Ages in preparing for Modern Lib- 
erties. 2. Culture and Religion.—Culture distinguished from Religion. 
Culture promoted by Religion. Culture not unfriendly to Religion. 
Culture will not displace Religion. 3. The Present Political Parties in 
England.—Their origin, growth, principles, strength, leaders, and pros- 
pects. 4. The Cause of the Want of Permanency in French Institu- 
tions. 5. The Religious Faith of Wordsworth and Tennyson as shown 
in their Poems. The following “‘ directions” are attached to the list : 
“The compositions must be delivered by some person, not the writer, 
to Prof. Northrop, at 137 Farnam College, on Thursday morning, June 
1, between g and 10 o’clock. The name of the writer must be in an 
accompanying sealed envelope. Credit must be given for thoughts 
borrowed, and quotation marks must not be omitted where they are 
needed. Fifteen minutes only will be allowed for speaking, but the 
compositions need not be thus limited. |The speaking for the DeForest 
Medal will be on the afternoon of June 30.” 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
The Medical Course, 


Though it has not yet been publicly announced and though the number 
taking it this year is small, is henceforth to be an established course in 
the School, and the schedule of studies will probably appear in the next 
catalogue. ‘The design is to give to men who propose to study medi- 
cine a practical, and so far as time will allow, a thorough knowledge of 
Chemistry, Zoology and Botany, and always with their special end in 
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view. At the same time literary studies will not be neglected, and these 
are pursued in connection with the numbers of the select course. It js 
a system of training which, as Medicine is becoming more and more an 
exact science, is eminently needed, and bids fair to be well sustained, 
albeit the ‘Lab’s’ olfactorys are not always delighted by the organic 
compounds which these medics prepare. Most of the time this year is 
spent in the Lab and probably next year the ‘Bug Lab’ will chiefly 
occupy the attention. Every thing is profoundly quiet and even 


tems 


Of any special interest seem afraid to show their heads,—Prof. Lyman’s 
lecture on Sound, was delivered in Hartford to a large audience on 
the evening of March 22d.—Mr. Lounsbury spoke there on English 
Orthography on March 2gth, and Prof. Verrill on Deep Sea Life, April 
5th.—On account of the illness of Prof. Eaton, Prof. Brush lectured to 
the Mechanics on March 23d on Aluminum.—Prof. Gilman’s lecture 
on Connecticut which followed this, finished the course.—Mr. J. S. 
Adam returned from his trip to San Domingo on the 3d inst., having 
had a pleasant time, and was much interested in reading the almost 
obituary notices of himself.—The Junior Astronomers examined the 
spots on the Sun on the afternoon of March 26th.-—Prof. Gilman, 
March igth, gave the last of the Sunday evening lectures for this year. 
His subject was Dean Stanley.—-The Freshmen have had free-hand 
drawing at the Art School thus far this year.—They have also discarded 
Whately and are studying in its place Marsh’s Lectures on English 
Language.—Examinations commenced on Wednesday, the 5th inst., 
and on account of Fast Day, are to be doled out to some, at the rate of 
two a day.—Juniors finish German this term, having now studied it 
under Prof. Whitney for five terms.—Members of the Senior Class 
are beginning to look wise, and their spare moments are supposed to be 
entirely taken up in research for their graduating Theses, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 
Books Receiz ed. e 


Over the Ocean. By Curtis Guild, Esq., editor of the Boston Commercial 
Bulletin. A racy, fascinating book, published in beautiful style. 


Guilt and Innocence. By Marie Sophie Schwartz. Another translation from 
the Swedish, of one of Madame Schwartz's entertaining stories. 


The Duel between France and Germany. A Lecture by Hon. Charles Sumner. 

A publication in a neat form of this able effort of an able man. 

All these books come from the press of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, of Boston, 
and may be found with Messrs. Judd & White. 

COLLEGE EXCHANGES :—JVercerian, Advocate, Farvis Hall Record, College 
World, Williams Quarterly, University Press, Vidette, The Owl, College Days, 
Hamilton Lit. Monthly, College Times, Annualist, College Courier, Antiochian, 
Amherst Student, Irving Union, Tripod, Newspaper Reporter, Brunonian, Union 
College Magazine, University Reporter, Indiana Student, Packer Quarterly, College 
Argus, Western Collegian, Dalhousie College Gazette, Miami Student, Beloit College 
Monthly, Lafayette Monthly, Cap and Gown, Madisonensis, Chronicle, Wabash 
Magazine, Bethany Guardian, Dartmouth, Targum. 

OuTsIDE EXCHANGES :—Fournal of Education, Appletons’ Fournal, Figaro, 
Atlantic Monthly, The Nation, Overland Monthly. 

The /rving Union has a pretty little piece of poetry entitled, “ Watching 
for the Girls,” which recalls old times to the editor. Another article in the 
same paper administers a sound rebuke to various smooth spoken young men, 
who vex the righteous souls of the two young ladies in the “ University,” by 
obstreperous conduct in the Reading Room. 

The College World has the following. It will apply equally well at Yale, 
“The following lines are supposed to have been written by an editor who was 
insane, for certainly no sane man could dream anything so improbable. 


“T had a dream the other night, 
When everything was still ; 
I dreamed that each subscriber 
Came up and paid his bill. 
Each wore a look of honesty, 
And smiles were round each eye, 
And, as they handed in the stamps, 
They yelled, ‘ How’s that for High’?” 


The recent fate of a character calling himself M. House, and carrying on 
business as a divorce lawyer in New York city, who is now vegetating in 
jail, on the charge of perjury, “reminds” the present editor “of a little 
story.” Just before the issue of the last July number, a printed circular was 
received asking that the accompanying advertisement of ‘‘M. House, Divorce 
lawyer, New York city,” be inserted in the Lit. and the bill forwarded. This 
reasonable request was politely complied with, the latter part of it several 
times, but here the matter ended, much to the disgust of the impecunious 
engineers of that powerful engine, “The YALE Lit.” On the occasion of the 
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visit of the University Nine to New York, to play the Mutual game, the pre: 

sent editor went down in advance of the rest of the Nine, for the purpose of 

calling on M. House, Esq., and also upon Messrs. Sarony & Co., who had | 
not paid their advertisement bills. (We will casually remark that although 4 
Sarony & Co. were more honest in their acknowledgments than M. House, | 
Esq., they still owe the “best of family magazines” for their last summer 4 
term’s advertisements.) * 

On finding the office of the celebrated divorce l«wyer, with that eminent | 

citizen snugly ensconced therein, in conversation with a friend, apparently of! y 
a similar persuasion, the following conversation took place, which, accom. 3 
panied as it was with the impersonation of cool “cheek,” is unparalleled ig 
the editor’s whole experience. “Is this Mr. House?” “Yes! sir.” “Mr, 
House, I have a little bill against you.” “ A-a-h (with a shrug of the shoulders), 
I never pay any bills.” (Editor, his southern “ dander” gradually rising, 
“What do you advertise for, then?” ‘I don’t advertise to pay my bills.” 
“Well, what do you advertise your /vofession, or whatever you may style it, 
for?” ‘Oh! if any one chooses to advertise my profession, it’s nothing to mel” 
(M. House, Esq., Divorce lawyer, beginning to catechise in his turn.) “ But 
who are you? I don’t know anything about you, except that you are a young 
man—fair spoken. (Very patronizingly uttered.) (Editor more “ riled” than 
ever.) ‘“ Well! Sir, I can tell you in a very few words who I am, and whatI 
want. Iam an editor of the Yale Literary Magazine, to which you sent an 
advertisement: we published it, and now I should like the bill for the same 
paid at once.” (M. House, Esq., Divorce lawyer, speaking very calmly and de- 
liberately.) ‘And I can tell you, sir, in just as few words, that I shall not 
pay you, for I never pay any bills.” (Editor, infuriated beyond the power of 
restraint.) ‘‘ Well! Sir, all I have to say, then, is that you are a swindler and 
scoundrel.” (M. House, Esq., calmly speaking to his friend, while rising to 
shut the door after the irate editor.) ‘‘ See how mad these men get, when you 
don’t pay their little bills!” 

But such trials, and all other editorial ones, are almost over. With the 
issue of the April Lit., the labors of the XXXVth Editorial Board are 
ended. The labors have been arduous, and to some of the Board, by no 
means agreeable. There are those who claim to have enjoyed their connection 
with the Lir., but it is noticeable that they are those who have not grown 
thin in working for it, nor even run any risk of such a fate. 

To our successors we hand over the Lit. with confidence. Its reputation 
will not suffer in their hands. 

To our subscribers we return thanks,—especially to those who have paid, 
on being first requested so to do. 

To our printers (T. M & T.) we say goodbye, with hearty thanks for theif 
uniform courtesy and obliging disposition shown us. Good work, such as we 
have always had from them, can be paid for; but it is doubly pleasant to pay 
it, when it has been accompanied by such politeness as theirs. May success 
always attend them ! 

Our relations with our Scientific Editor, Mr. T. Mitchell Prudden, have 
been most pleasant. His contributions will probably be continued for the 
next Board. 

But one term more remains, and then, some with sorrow, some with glad- 
ness, we can say to Yale itself: ‘‘ Goodbye.” CG. A. & 
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